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NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR ONLY $5 


We present to you the finest chance show you with much detail just how 
you've ever had for learning how to to do it. This course is now available 
produce stories editors want. Produc- at the unusually low price of $5. This 
ing stories editors want and pay for $5 may mean a difference of $50—or 
is the goal of every true writer, and $500—in the price you receive for 
the experts who wrote this course your stories. 





AND GET THE WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 
—if you act quickly 


\s a special inducement to prompt action, we are offering a year’s subscription 
for Writer’s Digest, absolutely FREE, with this educational short story course at $5 
Send for the “Ideal” course now, and besides receiving its valuable lessons, you'll 
receive in addition 12 big, instructive issues of this recognized journal for writers, 
absolutely FREE of charg: {lf vou are already a subscriber, your subscription will 
be extended for 1 year.] 











Master the Art of Short Story Writing 
—Study the “Ideal’’ Way— 


Perhaps you are troubled by faults in 
25 BIG LESSONS AND writing you haven't been able to correct 
12 SUPPLEMENTARY Perhaps you are unconsciously guilty of 

LESSONS mistakes that cause heartbreaking re 

These 25 lessons cover every point jections. The /deal Course in Short 

from the “First Essentials in Short Story Writing will help you. The 


Story Writing,” “How to Get a , ; ; 
Story.” and “How to Handle Emo authorities who wrote it teach you the 





2 Atmosphere mg er, fundamentals and the necessary rules. 
How to Write Dialogue, Climax ‘ a: 

and Conclusion,” and “How = and Study their lessons and you will master 
Where to Sell the short-story form. 

As a special gift we include 12 sup , 

plementary lessons covertig “Char 
acter Interest, Denoucment, Plot and 
Character, Compression, Local Color 
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“Tdeal’’ Course 


An offer so generous as this is always 
welcomed heartily, so be sure to get your 
order in now, and thus avoid any delay 
in receiving the first copy of your FREE 
subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST 
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i. 
Mail the coupon today * 
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Are You 


mentally undernourished 
? 


HERE’S a lot of talk these days 
about body building foods, foods to 
make redder blood, stronger muscles 
and more rested nerves—but what sort of 
mental nourishment are you taking in the 
rush and hurry of these busy days? IIl- 


chosen reading won't overcome that 


“tired feeling’’ of the mind, that flabby 
judgment of literary worth, that rest- 
less longing for something better. 


flere Are The Golden Vitamins of Literature! 


THE GOLDEN ‘BOOK is the solution to 
finding a real tonic for the mind. The world 
has always produced great thinkers, thinkers 
who could eloquently put their thoughts 
into words. From the great storehouse of 
past and present literary treasure, a group of 
masterpieces is chosen each month to bring 
you the only mental stimulus of its kind on 
the market. Mr. Lanier, the editor, is a 
connoisseur of good reading—you can rely 
on his choice whether it’s fiction, poetry, 
essays or plays. 








Anatole France, Irvin Cobb, 
Hardy, Edna Ferber, Stevenson, 
Homer, Conan Doyle, S. Parkes 
Cadman, Thackeray—an endless 
procession, but in THE GOLDEN 
BOOK you'll meet all the authors 
you ought to know. 


——__—_—— 
a ee 








We don’t deny that the Golden “Book is of tre- 
mendous educational value—but it’s the kind 
that entertains and satisfies and freshens up 
your view point. The Golden Book is 
25 cents on the newsstands; how- 
ever, it’s a habit-forming kind of fyp 
book and we advise you to use iat 
the coupon below which gives The 
you a six months’ intro- / Goltee 


sane Book, 
ductory subscription 55 Fifth 


Avenue, 
$] Ae f New York, N.Y. 
4 I accept your Special 
Introductory Offer of 


six issues of the Golden 
4 Book for one dollar. 


COUPON GooD 
FOR LIMITED 
TIME. 

MAIL IT 
TODAY / 


Name 


4 Address. . 
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“What Chance Have I?” 


—The answer is from real life! | 


It is to answer, not by argument but by 
life experiences, the perfectly natural 
questions asked by those who have a lean- 
ing toward literary work that we have 


published 


“29 Stories of Success” 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


In varying circumstances and environ- 
ments the story of each of these success- 
ful writers has been repeated by practic- 
ally all persevering students of Dr. Esen- 
wein’s 40-lesson course in Story Writing 


all over the world. 


HERMAN PETERSEN What Others Have Done 
Who is Making a Sensational Success in Story Writing You Can Do! 


Mr. Petersen began to sell stories after he had com- 
pleted about half of Dr. Esenwein’s forty-lesson course 
in the short-story, and within the succeeding twenty- 
four weeks he sold nine other stories, aggregating 51,000 





Dr. Esenwein’s Course will bring vou 


words. Since then he has continued to sell, never at any your chance, whatever your bent in 
time for less than one cent a word, and often much e S 
more. Black Mask, Adventure, and Mystery Maéga- fiction-writing mav be story-writing, 


zine, took all tenof these first stories. These periodicals 
are now taking nearly all of his large output of novels, pe “8 : 
novelettes and short-stories. Mr. Petersen has just photoplay-writing, or novel-writing. His 
finished his course of study with Dr. Esenwein. . d a r 

aia iacalemasiilh din ail stn init te tia diuaictialiiead pupils have been successful in all branches. 
yd = ae successful pupils. Iconsider him 

e best-balanced literary critic jn the country to-day. ee oo eee we es ow 
and as a teacher he js unsurpassed. He has taught me Zz CLIP HERE 
how. I wrote stories—or thought I did—before begin- 
ning my study with him, but I never sold any. I often 
wondered why, but after taking only a few lessons in the 
course I discovered the ‘whv’—I had not been writing 
stories, but jumbjes of words. I am doing better than 
that now~—of late J] have sold on an average one story 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Sey 


Please send me without charge or obli- 
gation your booklet 
“20 Stories of Success.” 


gC. eee 


ae ht ee ier n grr 
Dr. Esenwein’s students sell their work because RSRRES: << oc ceccdnevensiageuweauaitomarel 
they are taught the real “hows’’—how to know 
what is salable, how to write what is salable, how Digest ss cy g1 aniih ie Sb gte oe Bre 0S SNE Se Be eS aOR Se ae 


to sell what they write. Q_9R 
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CRITICISM 





SERVICE 





Rates for 


! The Critical Board 
| charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
i} spite of the high quality 
HI of counsel rendered. The 
| charges based upon length 
\| of manuscripts are as 
follows: 

| $1.00 


for 1000 words or less 
$2.0 

for 1000 to 2000 words 

| $3.0 

| for 2000 to 3000 words 


$4.00 
for 3000 to 4000 words 


| $5.00 
| for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 
Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 





Verse 


dc per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 





Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 
charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies, 








| Criticizing Prose | 


TO DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
*. some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicesv’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Wrirter’s DiGEst 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straighitfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Foreign Language Newspapers 


Publications Devoted to the Interest of Non-English Speaking 


People are Steady Buyers of News Articles 


By Davin Resnick 


RE YOU taking advantage of the many 

opportunities of correspondence for the 
vast number of foreign language newspapers 
and magazines published in the United 
States? 

Suppose that a story “breaks” in your 
locality which involves some one of another 
nationality or an American citizen of for- 
eign birth. If the news is of enough im- 
portance, a story will be used in the English 
language press—but what of the several 
publications devoted to that group of which 
the foreign-born news source is a member? 

It often happens that a news story of little 
interest to the English newspapers, and 
worth but a few paragraphs to them, may 
be elaborated into a story of a thousand or 
more words for the newspaper in the lan- 
guage of the news source’s nationality. Once 
started on this phase of journalism, numer- 
ous stories will suggest themselves to you 
and occasional assignments from the papers 
you query will come your way. If you live 
among foreigners there are probably chances 
for stories confronting you daily. 


Nor is a knowledge of other languages 
essential ; there are editors employed chiefly 
as translators on most foreign language 
newspapers ; only the news facts are needed, 
usually, to enable one of the paper’s editors 
to prepare a story. 

Should a German in your community in- 
vent a new instrument of scientific value, 
there is a chance for a feature story about 
the invention and a sketch of the inventor 
who is responsible for it, which can be sold 
to at least one of the 203 German publica- 
tions in the United States. Of course, if 
you are fortunate enough to know the lan- 
guage of the publication for which you are 
writing, it is better to prepare the news 
article in the same language. 

A success story about the poor Greek im- 
migrant, who started business with a small 
candy store in your town twenty-five years 
ago and is now one of the wealthiest and 
most influential directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce, will surely sell to one of the 
forty-one Greek publications throughout the 
country. 










































When a Jewish lad wins academic honors 
in a near-by college after struggling to pay 
his own way through school, you can inter- 
view him and then dispose of a human 
interest yarn to one of the twenty-three Yid- 
dish newspapers. 

The same case holds true with the special 
interests of other foreign-born people served 
by the 1,156 publications in thirty-seven 
different foreign languages issued in the 
United States today. 

There is little competition-in this field of 
writing at present, for few American news- 
paper men on English language dailies are 
aware of the tremendous field of foreign 
language journalism that exists in America. 
Yet, six pages are necessary to list the Im- 
portant Foreign Language Papers in the 
United States in the “Editor and Publisher 
International Yearbook for 1928.” 

Some idea of the readers available in for- 
eign language newspapers may be grasped 
from the following facts: At the time of the 
last federal census there were in this coun- 
try 60,886,520 adults of 21 years and over. 
This number included 31,007,257 
whites of native parentage, and 5,773,059 


native 


Negroes, Indians and men and women of 
other races. The rest constituted the 12,- 
198,720 foreign-born whites, 8,002,331 na- 
tive whites of foreign parentage, and 3,605,- 
153 native whites of mixed parentage. 

Foreign language papers are found in 
forty of the states in the Union. Of course, 
New York heads the list with 239, about 
half of which are published in New York 
City. Illinois follows with 159 and Penn- 
sylvania comes third with 113. German 
leads with 203 papers, Italian is next with 
154, and Polish third with ninety.  Inci- 
dentally, there are one each in Albanian, 
Korean, Ladino, Esperanto, Latvian and 
Turkish, 

It is estimated that fifty per cent of the 
readers of foreign language papers are also 
readers of American newspapers. A great 
many of these readers are in a state of tran- 
sition; there is a gradual lessening of in- 
terest in the native tongue and an increasing 
interest in the English language. 

Contrary to popular belief, only a small 
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percentage of the foreign language news- 
papers are radical in their political views. 
A survey conducted by the Press Division 
of the Foreign Language Information Sery- 
ice of New York disclosed that papers which 
advocate radical theories form only six per 
cent of the total number. Most of these 
were conservative socialists; papers with 
strongly radical opinions are but two per 
cent of the total. 

The foreign language press is generally 
more serious than the [English language 
press; however, a few of the papers are in 
the habit of imitating the boldness of some 
of their sensational American contempo- 
raries. With a few exceptions, such as the 
papers of the Finns and the Swedes who 
settle in agricultural sections, most foreign 
language papers are published in the indus- 
trial centers. Although the editors are in- 
‘terested in every sort of news item, the more 
important articles deal with immigration 
and naturalization, the political situation in 
this country as well as in the “old country,” 
workmen’s compensation legislation, new 
inventions, scientific discoveries, activities 
of religious and fraternal organizations, and 
similar matters of an important nature. 


Editors of these publications are particu- 





y anxious to print useable and practical 
information that will assist their readers in 
adapting themselves to American customs 
and environment. They often use biog 
raphies and historical sketches, and it is not 
difficult to sell a story of this sort when it 
deals with the contribution toward the up- 
building and the accomplishments of Amer- 
ica, made by men of the same race as the 
readers of the particular foreign language 
paper for which the story is written. 

The typical American news lead which 
tells the whole story with a bang in the first 
paragraph is almost unknown to the foreign 
language press. News stories are more in 
the nature of “articles,” 
information on the subject in chronological 
style and frequently interspersed with com- 
ment. But there are exceptions to the rule 


giving the latest 


and a few oi the foreign language news- 
papers are following the style of American 


newspapers. 
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Interest 


Real Romance in Writing 
fo) 


in His 


By §. E. 


HI degree of one’s interest in what he 

is doing, whether that be playing golf, 
managing a business, practising a profession 
or engaging in art, music or authorship, de- 
termines his success. Talk to a grocer or a 
plumber who is really interested in what he 
is doing, and not merely in business because 
le has to do something to make a living, 
and he will make you see real romance in 
his business. He will pass on some of his 
interest to others. 

A story is interesting largely because the 
author was vitally interested in his char- 
acters and the story woven around those 
characters. While he was writing that story 
he had to forget the check he might possibly 
vet for it and confine his entire interest to 
the story itself. 

Comparatively few teachers of I¢nglish 
can write good stories. They are not so 
much interested in what they are telling as 
how they are telling it. Their interest is 
confined to grammar and rhetoric—that is 
why they are teaching these subjects. What 
interest there may be in what they write is 
the interest they had—that is the method 
of expression rather than what is expressed. 

This does not mean that an author should 
not be interested in his method of expres- 
sion. The difference is that the author has 
ideas and which he 
wants to convey in the clearest possible man- 
ner. What he searches for are the words 
and the expressions which will convey the 
thought he has in his own mind, whereas 
the teacher of English is likely to give sec- 
ondary consideration to the thought and first 
consideration to form. The good teacher of 
English, however, can make construction 


certain impressions 


and form interesting to his pupils. He can 


do so because of his own interest. 


if the Writer is Interested 
Work 


BULLARD 


Interest is not only indicated by what one 
does but also by his attitude toward his 
work. One who is deeply interested in what 
he is doing has little or no time for fault 
finding. He is so interested in his work that 
he can’t spare time to find fault with others. 

Those would-be writers who are complain- 
ing constantly are not nearly as interested in 
writing as they believe themselves to be. 
The very nature of their fault finding shows 
they are interested in the financial results 
of writing rather than in writing itself. As 
a result what they write is likely to lack in- 
terest—they failed to put interest into it 
themselves. 

A story by such a person may have clearly 
delineated characters, may be well plotted 
and may be technically perfect, yet it lacks 
something. That thing is life. The story 
is dead because the breath of life has not 
been given it by a deep interest on the part 
of the author in the story he is telling. His 
interest has been in the check he has hoped 
to get rather than in the story itself, and 
writing the story has been a mechanical oper- 
ation, something done according to rule 
rather than what we might call inspiration, 
which is actually a deep set interest in the 
story itself on the part of the author. 

If these same writers would forget all 
about the money and dwell upon the story 
itself until it becomes real to them, until 
they know the characters far better than 
they do their best friends in the flesh, and 
until the story must be written even though 
there never may be a possibility of selling 
it, then the story is going to interest others. 
It can not fail to be interesting to others for 
the simple reason that it is thoroughly seas- 
oned with the interest of the author. It may 
not be as perfect from a technical point of 
view as other stories, but it will be inter- 
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esiing, and the kind of stories most desired 
by readers are those with gripping interest. 

Complaining and fault finding is a sign 
and a sure sign that one is losing interest in 
what he is doing or that he never had any 
real interest in it. A certain writer won a 
considerable degree of prominence. His 
future looked quite secure. People liked 
what he wrote. He had the faculty of giv- 
ing rather drab material an intense interest. 

This writer had a rather hard time getting 
a start but in time received more than grati- 
fying returns for what he wrote. However, 
it had not been the money that had inter- 
ested him. It was the work itself. He was 
intensely interested in the things about which 
he wrote and he experienced a great deal of 
joy in writing about them. When he first 
began to write, the idea of making a living 
in any such enjoyable manner as that was 
farthest from his thoughts. Writing then 
was a pleasant pastime. 

A good income from writing, however, 
began gradually to change his attitude. He 
got less and less joy out of writing and more 
and more out of the checks he received. He 
began writing for checks rather than for 
pleasure and thus started the beginning of 
the end. It was not long before he was 
finding fault with the way things were go- 
ing and he met with one reverse after an- 
other. Eventually he had to give up writ- 
ing as a means of making a living and seek 
a salaried position. His fall was due not to 
any change in his ability or his intelligence, 
but rather to a change in his point of in- 
terest. 

It can be said with assurance that no per- 
son who has been deeply interested in writ- 
ing has failed in the end to produce accepta- 
ble stories, articles, or whatever has been the 
one form of writing in which that person 
has been most interested. His own interest 
has given him the courage, the persistence, 
the doggedness to go on. He can not stop 
simply because he has been so interested in 
what he has been doing. 

Can any one read Kipling, Stevenson, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, 
DeMaupaussant or Shakespeare and believe 
that these authors had more interest in 
editors’ checks than in the stories them- 


selves? Hope of financial reward may act 
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as a spur to greater endeavor, but the great- 
est financial reward comes from that work 
in which one is most interested. Only a few 
people, however, believe this or have the 
courage of their convictions if they do be- 
lieve it. 

The world was somewhat amazed when 
Col. Lindbergh refused all offers not directly 
connected with aviation. He has won a 
great success in aviation. Aviation is his 
sole interest. He can make it extremely in- 
teresting to others. However, had he ac- 
cepted offers outside this field he could not 
shine as he now does in his own field. It 
may have been good judgment or it may 
have been instinct that told him this. At any 
rate the fact that he stuck stubbornly to his 
greatest interest had much to do with mak- 
ing him more than an ordinary hero. In the 
long run his financial reward is likely to be 
greater than it would have been had he been 
tempted away from his first love by money. 
It is certain his fame is far greater. 

One more interested in the grocery busi- 
ness, plumbing or women’s ware, than in 
writing short stories will not only find it 
easier to make more money in these fields 
but also will stand a much better chance of 
having editors seek what he may write. If 
he is deeply interested in groceries, plumb- 
ing or women’s ware, what he writes about 
them will be far more interesting than any 
short stories he will be able to write. 

The easiest thing in the world is to get 
an intensely interesting feature article from 
a person who thinks what he is doing is the 
most interesting thing in the world. The 
hardest thing is to write an interesting ar- 
ticle about a man who thinks he is in a rotten 
business. If the subject is not interested in 
what he is doing, it is almost impossible for 
the writer to inject interest into what is 
written about that subject. 

Intense interest leads to contagious enthu- 
siasm which makes the words flow easily. 
Lack of interest leads to drabness, to fault 
finding, to complaining, and to lack of enthu- 
siasm. What is written becomes cold and 
dead and even genius can not give it real 
beauty and life. 

Complaining and fault finding do not 
emanate from those who are vitally and 
enthusiastically interested in what they are 
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doing. They may recognize that certain 
conditions may be bettered but they don’t 
waste their time complaining about them. 
They put forth their efforts to overcome 
obstacles and to better conditions. 

Complaining and fault finding usually 
come from those who have sought a pleas- 
ant and easy way to make a living and have 
awakened to the fact that one must render 
real service for all he receives. Instead of 
being really interested in what they are do- 
ing these people are only seeking an easy 
way to make a livelihood only to find there 
is no easy way. 

Some of these people will admit the fact. 
Others do not realize it. Still others stub- 
bornly refuse to admit it. Some of our 














present-day authors would, if they looked 
the facts in the face, be writing real litera- 
ture rather than the pot-boilers they are pro- 
ducing. 

They have allowed their growing interest 
in a bank account to prostitute their art. 
Money is not the only thing in this -world. 
The saddest spectacle one can find is an old 
man whose sole interest in life has been to 
accumulate a fortune. He may have his 
fortune but he has no real happiness. The 
happiest person in the world is he whose 
sole interest has been in work that has 
proved a real boon to humanity. Perhaps 
that is the reason why so many authors live 
to good old age still retaining to the full 
their mental vitality. 


Circular Letters 


New Field for Writers 


By EMIL 


HERE are many writers who decry the 

fact that there is nothing to write 
about. All the good ideas have been used 
over and over again and the beginner has 
not a chance to succeed. Editors buy “big 
names” and do not even read the manu- 
scripts of the amateur or unknown writer. 
Thus run their excuses and there is a con- 
siderable list of them. 

However, it mostly always can be found 
that the writers making these ridiculous 
statements are usually shirkers who are un- 
willing to dig down deep for some new idea. 
It is the purpose of this article to show that 
never before has there been such a great de- 
mand for literary material as in the present 
day. This demand is steadily increasing and 
it is difficult to supply it. Consequently estab- 
lished writers find that at times they are 
called upon to do a very large amount of 
work. This statement, as the professional 
writer will recognize, is fact and not fiction. 

This article has been written after an in- 
vestigation into the status of the writer’s 
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market. It is with the hope that those who 
are really sincere in their writing will be 
benefited by it. 

During the past few years the business 
man has found that he can interest many 
more people and secure many more orders if 
he sends out interesting circular letters. 
These letters may cover any topic from cigar 
lighters to a completely furnished home, and 
their sole purpose is to interest a person who 
has no idea whatever about the product that 
is explained. 

Naturally, to gain attention, the circular 
must be interesting. The cold and calcu- 
lating business man can not be interesting ; 
at least not when writing a circular. There- 
fore, he secures the services of a writer who 
has a reputation for doing fairly good work. 
He outlines his product to the writer and 
then the writer must prepare a circular let- 
ter that will not only arrest attention but 
also describe in a complete way the product 
that is to be brought to the attention of the 
prospective purchaser. 
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Many free lance writers make a perfectly 
comfortable living by this method of wri- 
ting. During their spare time they continue 
to write other, more literary, efforts, but, 
when they need money to pay overdue bills 
and purchase food and drink, they turn to 
circular writing. 

They are paid from twenty-five to one 
hundred dollars for one letter. Also an 
agreement is sometimes made so that the 
writer receives a commission on any sales 
that are made and have been brought about 
directly by means of the circular. 

Circular writing is not a difficult occupa- 
tion and any one who has a knack for writ- 
ing can readily take up this type of occupa- 
tion. There are several rules that should be 
observed when writing the circular letter. 
They are: 

1. Be as interesting as you can be with- 
out using language that is too flowery. Al- 
ways remember and try to visualize the peo- 
ple to whom you are writing and then write 
something that would reach their plane of 
intelligence and appeal to them. 

2. Mention in the letter all the essential 
facts of the product that you are trying to 
interest the reader in, but manage to do so 
as unobtrusively as possible. 

3. Do not let the letter take on the ap- 
pearance of an advertisement. 

t. Do not bore the reader with technical 
facts, for as soon as you do, the reader will 
lose interest and the circular will be a total 
failure. Statistics and technical matter 
should be prepared separately and printed 
on a different leaflet. 

5. Avoid elongated words and phrases 
when those that are simpler can express 
your idea more clearly and quickly. 

6. Remember that the circular is written 
with the purpose of interesting people in a 
certain subject or product and it is always 
advisable to understand this subject or prod- 
uct before attempting to write an adequate 
circular letter about it. 

7. The circular must be fashioned after 
a story and must have an introduction, cli- 
max, and denouement. 

8. Do not forget to mention how the 
product that you are discussing will aid 
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the reader, be it mentally, physically or 
spiritually. 

9. Always have a genuine interest in 
what you are writing and believe what you 
are writing, for if you do not, the probabili 
ties are that your circular will have an ap 
pearance of falsehood and its argumentation 
will be weak. 

10. Remember that with constant revi- 
sion (ves, revision is necessary even in a 
circular letter) your writing will attain a 
smoothness and a convincing logic. 

Of course there are many other rules to 
be obeyed but they can not all be mentioned 
within the limits of one article. The above 
rules are the most important ; one might say 
they are the ten commandments of the circu- 
lar letter writer. 

The main essential of circular writing is 
that you must at once arouse the interest 
and curiosity of the casual reader. [or ex 
ample, a Nelson, Doubleday, Inc. circular 
which deals with “The University Library” 
which that concern 1s selling, begins in the 
following manner: 

“The man was weeping. 

‘He sat, chin heavy on his chest, weeping. 

“About him were books—books every- 
where—strewn over the many tables and 
chairs—stacked on the shelves that lined ev- 
ery wall and reached to the vaulted roof. 
There were hundreds of books, thousands of 
hooks, hundreds of thousands. .And the man 
Was Weeping. 

“It was poor de Quincey, sitting disconso 
late in the library of the British Museum. 
And he was weeping because in the short 
span of life he could not read a tithe of the 
treasures about him.” 

Do you not see how interest is aroused ? 
You must admit that you are curious and 
yeu read on and find out that there are many 
books in the world which can be hardly read 
in the life of one mortal. Then comes the 
fact that the “Universal Library” offers you 
a means of reading the choicest morsels of 
the literature of the world. Surely you are 
interested and if you are a lover of litera 
ture you will eventually subscribe for the set. 

That is the method of the circular letter 
no matter with what subject it deals. It 
arouses interest to the highest pitch and then 
keeps it there with the probable result that 
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more than one person will send in his or her 
order for the article mentioned. 

Now that we have discussed the circular 
letter we come to the question of how an 
author secures orders for these letters. 
There are many ways to secure these orders 
and these include having some friend in a 
business organization that desires to send 
circular letters to its mailing list. Another 
method is to approach business men person- 
ally and solicit their orders in this way. An- 
other and more frequently used method 
is to advertise in the newspapers offering 
one’s services as a circular writer. 

The writer may find many drawbacks in 
writing circular letters, first of which will 
he the fact that one’s name is not signed to 
the letter and one does not receive any credit 
whatsoever for having written the letter. 
This may be true but the outstanding fact re- 
mains that here is a method of earning a 
fairly moderate income by means of one’s 
pen. 

While doing this sort of work the writer 
can constantly write for the magazines and, 
perhaps, in time, he will be able to forsake 
circular letter writing for a higher form of 
literary endeavor. But when it comes to 
earning one’s bread and butter it would be 
well to depend upon the circular letter as a 
source of steady income. If the business 
men see that the letters are producing re- 
sults they will most likely repeat their orders 
for more letters, perhaps a series of letters. 

\Ithough one may not become known to 
the general public one will have secured a 
name among the business men, which is far 
more important. Whenever they will re- 
quire the services of a circular writer they 
will turn to the man who has been known to 
write dependable material. The circular let- 
ter writer will find that many concerns will 
require his services, once he has established 
himself as a writer of some repute. 

It is always best to bear in mind that the 
circular writer is just as much a creative 
and forceful writer as the writer of short 
stories, articles, and ohter forms of litera 
ture. His field may be a different one, 
hut he is essentially a writer with the same 
powers at his command as the writer of 





































There are many possible concerns that 
require the services of a circular writer 
and we will not trouble you with a long 
list of possible concerns. Just so that the 
idea can be made clear we will list a few 
concerns. There are the publishers, manu- 
facturers of products such as instruments, 
furniture, etc., builders, etc. 

There is a type of circular that we wish to 
mention and it is known as the “good will” 
circular. The only purpose that this circular 
serves is to promote good feeling between 
business concerns and the customers. It is 
not intended to be a sales circular and noth- 
ing is mentioned in its contents about some 
product that is to be sold or brought to the 
attention of the reader. 

The custom has been to have circulars 
prepared by persons on the office force of 
the concern putting out the circular, but in 
recent years the business man has come to 
depend, more and more, upon the clear and 
forceful writer who can adapt himself to 
conditions and write a clever and interesting 
circular on any of the many products that 
are put on the market today. 

The length of the circular is generally 
agreed upon by the writer and the business 
man. Usually it is of uniform length and 
does not contain more than one thousand 
words. Five hundred to seven hundred and 
fifty words is the popular length. However, 
there are times when a firm desires to 
elaborate on a circular and then special ar 
rangements are made. We have heard of 
and seen circulars the length of which ex 
ceeded two thousand words. 

The circular writer must be systematic and 
prepare his material in a businesslike man- 
uer. By doing so he will receive many re 
peat orders from one concern and he will 
be assured a steady and profitable livelihood 
by his pen. 

There are a few last words of advice that 
we would like to mention. One of the first 
is that you should not attempt to secure an 
order for a letter from a small concern for 
they will not, in all probability, be able to 
pay for vour services. Be brief when it is 
necessary, be interesting and be sure of your 


facts. 











Travel Articles That Sell 





How the “Personal Twist” Adds to Salability 
of Articles 


By HeNry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of Stories in The Bookman, Saturday Review of Literature, World Traveler, Times Book 
Review, and many others 


LIL. THE year has now become the 
open season for the pertinent travel 
article. 

Within the past year, the demand for 
travel articles has increased more than a 
hundred-fold. Almost every type of maga- 
zine that uses general articles, and prac- 
tically all newspapers have become a steady 
market for the peripatetic author. There 
are at least a half dozen full-sized magazines 
that use nothing but travel material. The 
most prominent among them are: The 
World Traveler, Travel Magazine, Nomand, 
Asia, The Cunarder. The rates of payment 
to the chance contributor range from one 
cent to a word up. 

We may say at the outset that the travel 
field is, and always was, overcrowded. For 
that matter all fields of writing are over- 
crowded, just as practically every field of 
specialized endeaver is overcrowded—law- 
vers, doctors, engineers, etc. By over- 
crowded, we mean scores of thousands of 
people are writing travel stuff who for one 
reason or another are not even worthy of 
being termed “competitors.” 

Nearly as many writers—many of whom 
reach the top—have entered the field of 
literature through the gateway of travel as 
have through the door of the newspaper. 
Writing is incidental to travel. Nearly 
every one writes letters to some one re- 
counting what they have seen. The impulse 
to tell some one else about an extraordinary 
experience is universal. It is a species of 
inflamation that is too often mistaken for 
inspiration. The same fallacy is apparent 
in the work of the beginner in travel writ- 
ing as appears in the beginner in fiction. 


Ile and his sympathetic but not too criti- 
cal friends are imbued with the idea that 
his or her work, ideas, and plots are origi- 
nal, that they alone have been the first to 
write about this particular thing in this par- 
ticular way! Even the best writers in every 
line of writing can look back to this “weed- 
ing out” period in their career. 

Alas, the age of discovery in the field of 
travel is as small as the eye of a needle. 
Sights that you will essay to describe have 
been written about by scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds of other writers many times before. 
The more marvelous they are, the more 
hackneyed. America as well as Europe has 
been combed and honey-combed. It is esti- 
mated that 750,000 Americans will go 
abroad this year and that probably a mil- 
lion others will travel at home. An appall- 
ing number of them will try to write for 
publication. 

But the prospect is not, or rather should 
not appear as hopeless to the intelligent 
writer as it does to the editor and publisher. 
They have to wade through the tons and 
tons of slag in the search for a few grains 
of pure gold. All of which should be en- 
couraging to the experienced writer. For, 
suppose that every one of the impulsive 
amateurs knew the trick? But it is more 
than a trick, something infinitely more dig- 
nified and worthwhile. It involves a gift 
to see things in an original angle, a knack 
to arrange material interestingly, plus in- 
spiration and intelligence. 

Now that we have taken the travel article 
out of the “too easy for words” class and 
made it seem “too difficult for words,” we 
shall endeavor to analyze the travel market 


and its needs and demands. 
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Let us preface our remarks by stating 
that we do not believe that one must go 
abroad in search of material. We insist 
that America has a background—for it is 
background that is so essential. Where 
could one find a more picturesque back- 
ground than our own Wild West? The 
Missions of California! ‘The River Life 
and tales of all our great rivers! Old Vir- 
ginia! Literary Trails all over America! 
Utah and the Mormons! Relics of the 
Pioneers! Cape Cod and Nantucket! The 
Everglades! Old Plantations! The Cradle 
of the Revolution in New England! Valley 
Forge and Putnam Encampment! The 
Prairies! The Great Lakes! In the ruck 
of the Civil War. New Orleans! The 
Stock Yards! The Alamo! The Seven- 
teen-Mile Drive of California. Every lo- 
cality has its beauty spot, its hollow and 
hills, its creek and river with its legends, 
tales, deeds. Why, our America is as rich 
as Croesus in literary travel resources! 
The places I have mentioned are echoed 
by a dozen popular novels that are nothing 
more than glorified travel books: ““Show- 
Boat,” “The River,” “The Great Stone 
Face,” “The House of Seven Gables,” 
“Creole Days,” “Java Head.” ‘These au- 
thors created first, then they recreated some 
deed or historical period or outstanding 
feature or retold a legend in their own 
way. Or perhaps they just created a brand 
new tale that was inimitable, like “The 
bridge of San Luis Rey.” We trust we 
have made it clear that the writer of suc- 
cessful travel articles must bring with him, 
or her, qualities endowed with industry. 
We remember the first travel article we 
sold. It was the account of a trolley trip 
from New York to Boston and we called 
it “4d Pilgrimage to Parnassus.” Every- 
thing about it except perhaps the title 
seemed uninviting, almost negative. How 
could a trolley trip be interesting? How 
many millions of people had journeyed 
irom New York to Boston and thought it 
insufferably dull! Who cares a rap about 
Ah, but we had the bravado 
of youth, the enthusiasm of the adventurer 
all of 


it anyway? 





and we had a dreadfully hard time 
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which we managed to put on paper. Fur- 
thermore, we visited Concord and Lexing- 
ton, Bunker Hill and the scene of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party—and we let ourselves go! 
It is about time that that story was done 
again, not via trolley, but by motor or aero- 





plane. 

Perhaps we can best illustrate what we 
mean by one of the many qualities—any of 
which may be injected into the travel stories 
to attain the desired effect—in referring to 
another one of our earliest travel articles 
that managed to get published in Travel, 
many years ago. 

We were on our way from Paris to Basle, 
Switzerland. We had been sleeping and 
woke up with a start to find a great sign- 
board opposite our carriage window read- 
ing “NACH BASEL.” We grabbed our 
luggage and dashed out of the train, only 
to be barred at the gateway as the last train 
of the night drew out. It was not until 
sometime later that we learned that ‘Nach 
Basel” meant “In the direction of Basle.” 
It seems we were in the stupid little town 
of Muhlhausen, at that time German; 
since ceded to France as part of Alsace. | 
was arrested and brought before the Station 
Master who was dressed like a Major- 
General. It seems that I had done some- 
thing that was seriously “verboten.” I had 
tried to pass a railway ticket under false 
pretenses! It was a glorious journalistic 
experience which took several hours of ex- 
cellent adventure to get out of. After which 
I went wandering about the town seeing it 
as a released jailbird. 1 told it in those 
terms and it gave the story the personal 
twist. 

“The personal twist”—there you have it! 

Travel is inevitably associated in most 
people’s mind with description. It is true, 
there must be description of the place you 
are writing about in order to make it re- 
appear to every reader as it will appear to 
everybody who sees it with their own eyes. 
In other words, photographically. But for 
one to describe a place in such a manner 
only is court failure. The important thing 
is to depict your scene, not as John Brown 
would do it mechanically, with his camera 


(Continued on page 50) 
















































The Necessity of Good Textbooks 


Requisites for Writers 


Study and the Dictionary Habit 


Lead to Success in Writing 


By JAMES KNaApp REEVE 


HI: editor of Weruitrer’s Dicest for- 

warded to me a little time ago an in- 
quiry from a correspondent asking advice 
upon a good textbook on psychology. I have 
delayed answering the inquiry, trying to find 
a good, practical, understandable work, not 
too technical, and one that would particu- 
larly apply to the needs of the writer. Such 
a book has recently come to my notice 
Psychology for the Writer (Harpers). 

I have gone through this book thoroughly, 
considering it solely as an aid to the writer 
who is also a student of his art, and have 
come to the conclusion that it would be a 
very helpful book, and so can heartily rec- 
ommend it. 

A perusal of this work has brought to my 
mind other books that may be profitably 
added to the writer’s workshelf and studied 
by him. 
of these, but rather to indicate the lines in 
which the young or beginning writer profit- 
ably may study, and to emphasize the fact 
that he must study if he desires to attain 
any certain or important rank in his chosen 


I do not mean here to make a list 


profession. 

I see constantly too much evidence that 
beginning writers think the art of writing 
is the easiest thing in the world to accom- 
plish. Given a sufficient supply of white 
paper and a writing machine, they set about 
turning out material for editorial perusal 
without any thought as to the quality of 
their output. It is not in this direction that 
success lies. 

There are textbooks applicable to almost 
every phase of ‘the art of writing. There 
are textbooks on plot construction, on char 
acterization, on the short story, on novel 
writing. And if there are not individual 
hooks upon setting, atmosphere, incident 
emotional values, etc., treatises of more or 
less length applicable to these themes may 


be found in various places. Many writers 
who have arrived have paused in_ their 
chosen work to point out to others, less suc- 
cessful, the things to be studied and to be 
done. In fact, there are very few who have 
achieved any eminence as writers who have 
not penned something of value on the art 
of writing. 

A good many suggestions have been made 
as first requisites for writers, but there is 
only one genuine first requisite (after a mo- 
dicum of ability) and that is “study.” 

A good many years ago it was my fortune 
to be for a time most intimately associated 
with a great scholar, a gentleman of the old 
school, a man at whose death Horace Gree- 
ley said editorially in the New York Tribune, 
“One of the most learned men of our gen- 
eration has passed away.” 

This man was a learned man in every 
sense of the word; yet I never saw him en 
gaged in reading—magazine, newspaper, 
contemporary matter, fiction or the classics 

without an open dictionary at his side and 
to this he constantly referred. How many 
writers follow this method? How many of 
you might follow it to advantages How 
many of you when at work pause in the 
middle of a sentence for a word, hesitating 
as to its proper use, its meaning, perhaps 
only as to its proper spelling? And then 
after pausing, go right on, hoping that you 
may be right, yet leaving the exact solution 
of the matter on the knees of the gods. 

Retter a thousand times to stop, refer to 
your dictionary or Thesaurus or book of 
synonyms, and be sure that you are right, 
rather than to run the risk of being de 
tected in an error or in careless workman 
ship by the editor to whom you submit the 
completed manuscript. 

Study may take you along any one of a 
There is nothing in life, 


thousand roads. 
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in literature, in science or the arts, that it is 
not well for the writer to know and of which 
he may not at some time find himself in 
need. 

Study people for character delineation ; 
study each aspect of the world you live in, 
that you may give proper setting and atmos- 
phere to the stories you are going to tell. 
Read books to know what others have writ- 
ten and to add their knowledge to your own. 

Bacon said, “I will make all knowledge 
mine.”” And because of that utterance (al- 
though it may only have been attributed to 
him) has been in some measure predicated 
the belief that he was the author of the 
Shakespearean plays; the argument being 
that no other man of his time was sufficient- 
ly learned to have written them. And it may 
he noted that the wide knowledge displayed 
therein is not only that gleaned from the 
study of books, but from a study of the 
world and its people. 

Balzac never could have written the 
“Comedie Humaine,” with its more than two 
thousand characters, each one of which is 
as lifelike, as real and as human as your 
next-door neighbor, if he had not persist 
ently and continuously studied men. 

And as to the study of the material world : 
Many who attempt to give a picture of any 
aspect of nature fall back upon trite descrip- 
tions of sunrise and sunset, of mountain, 
plain and sea, using a wealth of worn ad- 
jectives in a futile attempt to make the 
reader see the things that they see. Contrast 
such methods with Whittier’s description of 
a sunset on Casco Bay. 

“Nowhere day, for delay, 

With a tenderer look besecches— 

‘Let me with my charmed earth stay.” 

No waste of words there; no multiplying 
of adjectives, and the selection of those only 
entirely in keeping with the scene depicted. 
This thing, restraint, the avoidance of un 
necessary words, is to be learned by reading 
the best literature, and is just as important 
as to acquire a wealth of words from con 
stant study of the dictionary and the The- 
saurus. 

On the monument in the heart of the city 
of Paris, erected to the memory of Danton- 
the greatest of the three leaders of the 
French Revolution—is inscribed the follow- 
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ing—a phrase uttered by him in the As- 
sembly even while France was under the 
very shadow of the guillotine: “After bread, 
the greatest need of the people is Iéduca- 
tion!” 

If this were applicable to “the people” in 
general, how much more applicable to those 
who write’ For the writer is essentially, or 
should be, a teacher. He continually is plac- 
ing, or is aiming to place before his readers 
something which they did not previously 
know. And before one may teach, one must 
learn. 

I once asked a great publisher to tell me 
brietly the rules that had guided him in the 
acceptance of work for publication. 

“T will publish,” he said, “anything that 
carries a lesson.” 

Some will ask, “How may this be applied 
to fiction >” 

The answer is, “By giving true pictures of 
life—of the times and the manners.” And 
many a lesson in living has been given more 
forcibly by the pen of the fiction writer than 
through mere didactic and polemical writ- 
ings. 

So, you beginning writers, who some day 
will be among the “arrived” ones, go right 
on with your studies. Study above all the 
men and women of your world, and learn 
to see with the inner eve that the difference 
Colonel’s Lady and Judy 
“under the skin’’-—not 


between ‘The 
O'Grady” may he 
so great as appears to the physical sight. 
Until you have learned to distinguish these 
differences, and these analogies as well, you 
can not think vourself out of the student 
class. 

And remember this which perhaps has es 
caped your notice—-that you have five God- 
given senses with which to see, hear, feel. 
taste, and small. tach of these senses should 
be brought into use in studying the place, the 
time, the people, and the action which go to- 
ward the making of the story you are try- 
ing to tell. And remember, too, that your 
characters are all endowed with these same 
five senses, and vou will do well to see that 
they are made to use them all—to the end 
that your reader may understand that they 
are living, sentient beings. Study Kipling, 
and see how he makes manifest the senses 
of all the figures in his tales. 
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A Study of the Characteristics in Characters Which Editors Do and 
Do Not Want 


By LAURENCE D’OrRsay 


A SAN FRANCISCO reader of this 
journal, who is a clever writer of 
Westerns, has asked me to write an article 
on “the characteristics of characters editors 
do and do not want.” He has been selling 
some of his Westerns, and others he has not 
sold. He is good at plotting, and he can 
get the strong and unusual dramatic situ- 
ation into almost all of his yarns, so far as 
I am familiar with his work. He seems to 
think the rejections are mainly, or largely, 
due to some basic fault in his selection of 
characters, or in his handling of them. 

The same problem puzzles many writers 
who are beginning to arrive, but are meet- 
ing with frequent rejections which they find 
it hard to understand. Let us imagine the 
case of an author who has a story which is 
the pride of his heart. He thinks it is the 
best thing he has done. He feels that the 
action and the climax ring true to life as he 
knows life, and that the characters act and 
talk as certain human beings, well known to 
him do act and talk. The plot, so far as he 
can see, is adequate, unusual, and dramatic. 
But no editor seems to share his opinion. 
The magazines to which he has sold stories 
he considers much inferior will have nothing 
to do with this story. Why? 

The answer is very probably unsympa- 
thetic characterization, linked in almost all 
cases to some gross violation of the editorial 
“Thou Shalt Nots.” One can not confine 
the issue simply to the selection of char- 
acters and the characterization of them, for 
when you select a wrong character you 
nearly always select a wrong subject, too. 

The basic and essential selling quality in 
ninety-nine published stories out of a hun- 
dred is sympathetic characterization. It is 
even more important than good plot and 


action, vital though they are. For if the 
reader does not feel some interest, sym- 
pathy, and concern in the welfare of the 
characters, how can he possibly care about 
what they do or what happens to them; A 
story is primarily about persons, and not 
about a certain plot effect. In the case of 
the vast majority of readers, the main char- 
acters, the characters in whose fortunes they 
are concerned, must be likeable as well as 
interesting. They must be persons for whom 
one can “root,” persons one wants to see 
win. 

Sometimes a “villain story” goes over, 
and, when it does, it usually goes over with 
a bang and makes a big hit. This was the 
case with “The Dove,” both as a stage play 
and as a movie, and with “The Lady in 
Ernune.” But in practically all of these 
stories in which the villain is the outstand- 
ing character, a genuine protagonist who 
dwarfs the hero, he is made a very likeable 
villain in spite of his villainy. There is 
always something human and sportsmanlike 
about him. One doesn’t wish to see him 
triumph, and tear the heroine from the 
hero’s arms; but the frustration of his evil 
schemes and his graceful acceptance of de- 
feat are sufficient. He doesn’t have to be 
punished. Losing the heroine, on whom he 
has set his heart, is punishment enough. 

But in most stories, of course, the interest 
is concentrated on the hero and the heroine 
by means of sympathetic characterization, 
and the villain, if any, is simply a minor per- 
sonage, used as a dramatic obstacle to enable 
the hero to do his stuff. The tendency now- 
adays, even in action stories, is to get away 
from slavish dependence on villains and vil- 
lainy for the necessary plot material. Fate 
is the commonest and best of villains in the 
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fiction of the day. The best dramatic con- 
flicts one comes across, alike in magazine 
stories and in novels, are between characters 
who are acting properly and righteously ac- 
cording to their lights, or those in which the 
characters seek to triumph over those daily 
onslaughts of destiny personified by the 
Gireeks as necessity. 

Why do the hero story, the heroine story, 
and the hero and heroine story (with honors 
even possess such an undeniable and tre- 
mendous appeal to the multitudes for whom 
they are written’ If a writer can clearly 
grasp the reason, he has gone a long way 
towards solving his selling problems. 

It is because most readers, whether they 
realize the fact or not, want to read about 
themselves. The Lone Star Kid may be 
cavorting across the printed page, but the 
reader of Westerns sees himself in that 
heroic rider of brones and conqueror of 
rustlers. Not himself as he actually is in his 
daily life and work, of course; but himself 
as he reigns in his kingdom of dreams, him- 
self as he would like to be, himself as he 
feels he could be if he had the chance. 
Similarly, the eternal popularity of the Cin- 
derella story, in spite of its hackneyed na- 
ture and its inevitable lack of major sus- 
pense, is due to the fact that so many girls 
would like to be Mrs. Prince Charming, and 
think they could qualify for the job if the 
Fates smiled on them. All editorial buying 
policy, broadly speaking, is based on recog- 
nition of this desire in the minds of the 
readers, and on a determination to gratify 
it. The policy is sometimes broken for a 
special reason, but it is a policy neverthe- 
less. 

It follows that the characteristics of the 
characters the readers want must be typical 
if they are to be acceptable. Hackneyed ? 
Shopworn? Well, perhaps. But what are 
you going to do about it? In nineteen cases 
out of twenty your hero must be a genuine 
hero, and your heroine must be an honest- 
to-goodness hereine. The characteristics of 
leroes and heroines are pretty well known, 
and they have been developed in many thou- 
sands of stories for thousands of years. 

The hero must be courageous, loyal, re- 
sourceful, and triumphant. In brief, he must 
he what the reader would wish to be, if 
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placed in his shoes. So, too, with the heroine, 
who, in addition to all her other noble quali- 
ties, should have beauty and charm. This 
sounds rather obvious, but it is amazing how 
many clever writers go out of their way to 
state bluntly that their heroines are not love- 
ly, except in their souls. [very one of these 
mistaken scribes should talk to some girl of 
his acquaintance—one of the readers, re- 
member—and see how far he gets with her 
by praising her soul and saying her face is 
nothing to write home about. What girl or 
woman reader wants to see herself in 
a heroine who isn’t pretty ? 

Even maturity of charm is a handicap. 
\Vhen women are dwelling in the realm of 
imagination, they want to see themselves 
young. Many a good marriage tangle story 
is turned down by the editor because the 
author has made the wife too old, too dowdy, 
and the mother of several children. The edi- 
tor knows that other wives, although in ex- 
actly the same position themselves, won't 
like that. In common with the rest of the 
readers, married women don’t want to see 
themselves as they are in the pages of 
fiction; they want to see themselves as they 
would like to be. 

But the clever and ambitious writers, the 
men and women who are arriving or may 
reasonably hope to arrive, are usually the 
most flagrant offenders against the obvious 
desires of the readers to whom they are try- 
ing to cater. The reason is simple. They 
have clever and original minds; they want 
to be different; they want to draw heroes 
and heroines who do not bear a close family 
resemblance to all the other heroes and hero- 
ines. It is a noble path to travel, but it 
leads them into some terrible pitfalls. Sharp 
and original characterization is won at a 
ruinous price when it changes the qualities 
and attributes which the reader thinks these 
characters should possess. 

Strangely enough, the commonest mistake 
is to make the hero or heroine mean and 
paltry in some way or other. This is so ob- 
viously foolish that one might think it would 
never be done except by the veriest novice 
writer. But the hopeless dubs, the aspirants 
never likely to turn out a salable story, don’t 
make these appalling errors in characteriza- 
tion, as a general rule. They are, I suppose, 
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more closely akin to the general reader, and 
they realize what that reader is looking for. 
They know that a hero must be a hero and 
a heroine must be a heroine; and they draw 
their characters, so far as they draw them 
at all, from their memories of characters in 
books they have read, perhaps in their youth, 
unconsciously rewriting puerile copies of 
puerile romances which acceptable 
twenty-five or fifty years ago. The hope- 
less dub, having no desperate craving to be 
different, is much likelier to make his hero 
an impossibly noble prig than to make him 
mean or crooked. He follows the beaten 
path, but he doesn’t get anywhere, simply 
because he doesn’t travel fast enough or far 
enough. The hero that suited Laura Jean 
Libbey or old Ned Buntline suits him. 

The clever writer, on the contrary, tries to 
get away from the obvious, and, in so do- 
ing, he often strays into the unacceptable. I 
actually came across a much-rejected manu- 
script the other day, in which the hero stole 
postage-stamps out of the office box, and 
nickels and dimes out of the petty cash en- 
trusted to his care by his employers. He was 
a genuine hero in every other respect, but he 
simply couldn't resist stamps and petty cash. 
The whole story turned upon his weakness 
in this matter, and it didn’t seem to occur to 
the author that nobody would have any use 
for that kind of a hero, or want to be like 
him. And the heroine who tells mean, mali- 
cious, petty lies, in order to work out the 
author’s plot for him, is almost as common 
as that other heroine who makes herself look 
like a darned fool by believing any obvious 
lie which anybody chooses to tell her about 
the hero. 

Weakness, physical, mental, or moral, is a 
characteristic often foisted upon heroes and 
heroines, and it is always one which the 
magazine editors do not want. I*requently 
it is tuberculosis or shell shock, and some- 
times it is a drug habit, though not so often 


were 


as it used to be. 

It seems to be finally dawning upon writ- 
ers in general that editors simply will not 
take stories about drug-fiends and the illicit 
traffic in narcotics. Maybe they will learn 
the same truth about bootlegging after a 
while. But it seems almost impossible to 
make many good writers understand why the 
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editorial objection to pathological character- 
istics in stories is so strong and so im- 
placable. 

Yet there are two obvious and conclusive 
reasons for it, and either one of them would 
be sufficient. In the first place, the reader 
can not see himself as he would like to be 
in an invalid of any kind, whether a “lunger” 
in a Western, or a blind man, or a shell- 
shocked hero of the War, or a cripple, or a 
sufferer from amnesia—to name only a few 
of the favorite types in the rejected stories. 

In the second place, every editor of a na- 
tionally-circulated magazine knows | that 
many of his readers will pick up the maga- 
zine in order to forget for a brief period that 
very tragedy of pathological affliction where- 
of the story would remind them. They may 
not be suffering from it themselves, though in 
many cases they are; but they have persons 
near and dear to them who are thus afflicted. 
Or, a still more common case, they fear the 
disease written about, although it has not yet 
visited them. This is the great objection to 
the tuberculosis story, making it one of the 
worst of all selling bets, even when supreme- 
ly well done. 

This objection to pathological character- 
istics in a hero is sometimes carried to what 
seems a ridiculous extreme. The best West- 
ern yarn I ever handled for a client could 
not be sold in this country, although the edi- 
tors of several action magazines praised it 
highly ; and finally it had to be sold in Eng- 
land, where morbid, pathological, and tragic 
stories stand a somewhat better show. In 
his craving for some different characteristic 
in his hero, the author made his plot depend 
upon the fact that the valiant youth suffered 
from the very rare disease known as haemo- 
philia, and was consequently likely to bleed 
to death from the slightest cut, scratch, or 
contusion, as his blood would not coagulate. 
Naturally, he was obliged to avoid physical 
encounters and any kind of “rough stuff.” 
Yet he was a genuine he-man in spite of 
this unusual handicap, and he proved him- 
self one, even physically. Any writer will 
perceive the high plot and character value of 
such an idea if acceptable. Unfortunately, it 
wasn’t acceptable to the American magazine 
They thought that the hero of an 


(Continued on page 5A) 


editors. 
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Illustrative Photographs 


Their Importance and How to Go About Getting Them 


By W. W. Syyer 


HERE isn’t much doubt that good pic- 

tures go far in helping to sell the trade 

journal article. But what trials and tribula- 
tions are met with in getting them. 

A couple of years ago I obtained one of 
the little 2144 x 314 picture-size cameras with 
f 6.3 anastigmat lens and 400 maximum 
shutter speed. It has worked fine and paid 
for itself many times. Yet there are many 
times in the life of one who attempts the 
daily production of trade journals material, 


when nobody less than a photographer or a ~ 


capitalist with a great variety of camera and 
lighting equipment could get the type of 
nicture needed to put an article across the 
editor’s desk. 

I refer particularly to posed interiors such 
as a couple of people seated at a table in a 
hotel dining room with a waitress in the act 
of taking’ their order, to bring out a service 
feature for a hotel journal. Or perhaps a 
picture with plenty of sex appeal, showing 
an attractive young lady using the telephone 
in her home at night to call delinquents for 
her employer, to illustrate an article on col- 
lections for a builders supply publication. 

To get pictures of this type—well, I know 
I wouldn’t try to do it with the equipment 
| have unless I was somewhere out in the 
sticks where it was impossible to get the 
services of a professional photographer. 

Don’t think for a minute though that | 
have found the small camera lacking in the 
least. The little camera has done all that 
has been claimed for it and more, too, in my 
experience. I carry it with me constantly. 
I even made pictures with it from the air, at 
altitudes of two and three thousand feet, on 
a trip from Dayton to New York. And they 
enlarged to 8x10 successfully. But I have 
pictures in my file made from the air by a 


real photographer that are much _ better. 
Certainly the best in illustrations is none 
too good for the editor whose respect and 
confidence the writer is trying to win. It is 
the same type of conscientious service we 
talk about in the business articles we write. 
One of my successful methods has been 
to write a business article and submit it to a 
trade journal editor with a letter suggesting 
pictures that I could have made. This, in 
preference to having the pictures made first, 
because the editor often has suggestions to 
add. Then one is not taking the chance of 
losing the money invested in the pictures. 
So far I haven’t had a single rejection of 
an article with which I sent a letter briefly 
outlining photographic illustrations I would 
be glad to have made. I don’t think it is so 
mysterious either. Take for example the 
picture of the girl for the Building Supply 
News. That is a new market for me. With 
my article ] sent a letter offering to furnish 
photographs of the office building, the man 
ager, and the girl, incidentally mentioning 
that I didn’t believe that the yard was at- 
tractive enough to be worth a picture. 
| explained that I could have the girl, an 
attractive young woman, posed in her 
home at the telephone, in the act of 
calling delinquents at night. I didn’t say 
anything about sex appeal, but what alert 
editor doesn’t appreciate that element incor- 
porated, with a sense of propriety of course. 
No doubt Managing Editor L. J. Zorn of 
Building Supply News immediately visual- 
ized the enlivening effect such an illustration 
would have on the article when he wrote his 
letter of acceptance to me saying—"obtain 
photograph of the girl at the telephone so 
that it might be played up conspicuously in 


the heading If I live up to his expecta- 
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tions now, I am sure that he will be glad to 
consider further material. 

Here is where we get to an important 
point—the point of this article—“If I live 
up to his expectations.” If one employs a 
cheap photographer he is apt to get cheap 
pictures, and in that case is better off if he 
uses the little camera and has the pictures 
enlarged. 

A year ago I wrote an article and sent it 
to Good Hardware without illustrations, but 
with the letter. Mr. R. F. Linder, Managing 
Ixditor, accepted and asked me to get the 
pictures. Thinking to save money, I em- 
ployed a convenient photographer who of- 
fered to make them for two instead of three 
dollars apiece complete. They were to show 
the stipple work on the walls of a hardware 
dealer’s home which he uses as a sample 
room. 

Something wasn’t right about them. They 
didn’t please me. The quality was lacking 
although I couldn’t place my finger on any- 
thing definitely wrong which would have 
justified me in demanding that the photog- 
rapher re-take them. To my everlasting re- 
gret I sent them to Mr. Linder. He paid 
me for the article, never complained about 
the pictures, but as far as I have been able 
to learn he has not to this day used the 
article. 

Added to that, just before Christmas I 
sent to him another article without illustra- 
tions. He accepted provisionally—the pro- 
vision being that I furnish acceptable photo- 
graphs. And I agree with him. I am 
mighty, mighty fortunate that he has given 
me another chance—an opportunity to make 
good. I would gladly pay the entire amount 
of the check I hope to receive from him to 
give him this time the best pictures it is pos- 
sible to have made. 





One is in danger of paying the entire 
amount of his check, or near it, too, if he 
isn’t careful. Not long ago it cost me twelve 
dollars to have three posed pictures made 
of a butcher shop interior, exterior, and a 
scene in a customer’s kitchen for Progres- 
sive Grocer. What I received was nineteen 


dollars. 
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The seven dollars left covered my time in 
getting the material, writing the article, and 
working with the photographer to be sure 
he got the right kind of pictures. Not so 
good. Yet the editor couldn’t be expected to 
know that the pictures cost four dollars 
apiece instead of three. 

I have paid as high as five dollars apiece 
for pictures in order to get the best. This 
was in Cleveland. And I have suffered ac- 
cordingly in loss of income, for only one 
publication to which I have been contrib- 
uting regularly, Restaurant Management, 
has relieved me in this respect by asking for 
the photographer’s bill to pay him direct. 
Much to my regret Managing Editor Ray 
Fling, of this magazine, has been compelled 
to pay five dollars for acceptable pictures a 
number of times. It is no easier to see a 
friendly editor who is accepting your stuff 
stand the burden of high-price pictures than 
it is to assume it personally. 

My final solution has been, after trying 
out a number of photographers, to go after 
the one whose work I like best and sell him 
on the advantages of working with me at 
moderate rates, looking to volume for profit. 
Necessarily, he is a young man who is try- 
ing to build his business the same as I am. 

We know that most publications are will- 
ing to make an allowance of three dollars 
apiece for good, exclusive photographs of 
the standard 8x10 size. And that is all he 
charges me. He gladly waits for his money 
until the publishers pay me—another con- 
venience. 

On jobs near this studio where there are 
a number of pictures to be made at one 
place, he comes out quite a bit ahead. Again, 
in going out to one end or the other of the 
city for a single picture, he is left in the 
hole, particularly if he has to use are lights 
and flash powder. 

Generally, though, he is finding the ar- 
rangement satisfactory. It is certainly help- 
ful to me and he is gradually getting to the 
place where I need not accompany him. 
Merely a telephone call produces the pic- 
the best picture—and gets it on its 
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A Sale to “Liberty’’—And Why 


Step by Step Analysis of a Story That Appeared in ‘Liberty’ 





How the Story Was Built 


By Tuomas H. Uzze tr 


HE editor of the Writers’ Digest has 
asked me to give his readers the real 
low-down on a story called “The Double” 
by Carl H. Claudy, published in the June 
23rd issue of Liberty. He wants me to 
tell you just what were the steps taken in 
collaboration on this story which were most 
responsible for its success. These steps 
were four in number. Very briefly, they 
are: 
(1) The story peculiarly suited “Liber- 
ty’s” policy. 

You will probably be surprised to hear 
this reason mentioned first. If you your- 
self have not yet met with much success 
with your stories, you doubtless have found 
so many difficulties in preparing the stories 
that vou have not even had time to begin 
your analysis of magazines. The reason 
Mr. Claudy’s story landed at the first place 
it went to was because, aside from being a 
good story, the editors wanted this kind 
of a story, and Mr. Claudy and I took the 
trouble to find out their needs. 

We arrived at this understanding of their 
needs not by talking to them—although 
their office is almost across the street from 
mine—but by turning over the pages of the 
magazine itself. One of the first things 
we noticed was that almost every issue of 
Liberty had a feature article on some phase 
of the movies. Deduction: Here’s a warm 
spot for a good movie story. 

You will note that “The Double” is not 
a love story; it has a heroine, but her tri- 
umph is not in a romantic situation but 
with her art. It is unusual for a large cir- 
culation magazine to buy a story with a 
young woman lead that does not end with 
wedding bells. Liberty, with its peculiar 





interest in the movies, is an exception to 
this rule. 

(2) “The Double” has a climax full of 
heartbreaking dramatic action. 

Perhaps I’d better here state briefly the 
plot of the story in case the magazine 
slipped your attention. 


We first see Lane Gray arriving in the little 
town in which parts of the picture, Dangerous 
Waters, are being “shot” and where she is to 
“double” for the leading actress in the danger- 
ous scenes. We learn that Lane’s life ambition 
was to be a star, but fate had given her a face 
classified in the casting offices as “plain.” De- 
spite this handicap, she is determined to suc- 
ceed and is acting as a double not because she 
enjoys doing dangerous things, but in the 
hope that her ability as an actress will be 
recognized and rewarded. 

Next we see her as the butt of the leading 
actress’ remarks about her appearance, which 
she accepts silently. She is shown the sixty- 
foot cliff over which she is to dive; the 
rapids down which she must paddle in a canoe; 
the falls over which a dummy is to be sent. 
She learns that the director would like to 
have a real person go over as it would mean 
the success of the picture, but that he has de- 
cided against it as it would be “practically 
murder.” 

That night Lane Gray thinks of the dangers 
ahead—and of the falls, though she is not sup- 
posed to go over them. She is frightened 
stiff of what she is already expected to do, 
yet she wants to be an actress. The next 
day she dives over the cliff and paddles down 
the river, still undecided. She sees the place 
she should turn in, but the cameras are on 
her. She decides to take her big chance. She 
goes over the falls and, though battered almost 
to death, swims out to safety, acting all the 
time. 

Outcome: She did so well in this part that 
the director decides to shoot the other parts 
of the picture over, using her as the star. 


This story began with a newspaper clip- 
ping that told of the death of a young wom- 
an movie actress while swimming in a river 
in one of Tom Mix’s comedies. The no- 














































tice was very brief, little more than I have 
just stated. 

The violent action suggested by this clip- 
ping aroused the author’s interest. Ameri- 
can readers of short fiction seem inordi- 
nately fond of stories which combine in 
young girls the beauty of women and the 
physical daring ordinarily attributed only to 
This suggested a chance for a story 
The swimming of 


men. 
exploiting this interest. 
the stream suggested a maximum of physi- 
cal effort. 

(3) “The Double” has an eminently sym- 
pathetic leading character. 

Changes in the original story which would 
provide a maximum of sympathy for the 
leading character and also attain a happy 
ending were not easily arrived at. 

The first form of the plot was to let the 
young woman actress lose her life as in the 
original, changing Tom Mix to a woman 
star and indicating that at the end the movie 
star learned a lesson in courage and became 
thereafter herself a better star. 

This plan was discarded as hopeless be- 
cause it was too tragic. A second arrange- 
ment decreed that the girl was a stunt ac- 
tress endeavoring to earn money by danger- 
ous deeds to support a sick father at home. 
This seemed possible because the reader 
could easily sympathize with such a char- 
acter, but the story when written out in 
rough draft seemed rather too trite and 
sentimental. 

A third and final version was arrived at 
by rather a long discussion of the charac- 
ter of the young stunt actress. We fig- 
uratively put our feet on the window-sill 
and deliberated over what the young wom- 
an would really want most in life, and when 
we really gave ourselves up sympathetically 
to her life, we felt we were rather dumb 
not to have seen the obvious before, namely, 
that if she was an actress, what she prob- 
ably would like mostly to become would be 
a successful actress. 

Presto! We knew now that we had our 
The American reader likes nothing 
For some 


story. 
more than the story of success. 
reason or other, all classes of readers seem 
ready to believe anything about and give 
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sympathy to a struggle for success in an 
art, and all women readers theoretically 
want to be motion picture actresses. No 
story could have more possibilities than this 
for sympathy with the leading character, 
And we increased this sympathy by having 
the leading actress continually making 
slighting remarks about the double’s ap- 
pearance. 


Our new plot arrangement now required 
that our little heroine would triumph over 
her plain face by demonstrating to the world 
that she more than made up for this handi- 
cap by her qualities of courage and heart. 
If you will read this story as published, | 
will be willing to bet you a good dinner that 
you can not follow this girl’s struggle out 
of the water, half-dead, finding the cameras 
actually photographing her face, without a 
choke in your throat or a tear in your eye. 

(4) Mr. Claudy wrote this story with 
great care as to style. 

] have just gone over the various drafts, 
and I see there were six in all, totalling 
some forty thousand words. 

The chief difficulty in the writing that 
Mr. Claudy encountered was his tendency 
toward melodrama. For a writer attempt- 
ing for the first time to reach the big maga- 
zines, as Mr. Claudy was, this fault in early 
drafts is not to be wondered at. Let me 
give you an example taken from his first 
draft. 

“Lane knew not what the next ten seconds 
were or did or gave her to feel. A million 
mighty hands dragged at her canoe. The river 
became a mountain which crowded her and 
clutched at her, which bent slowly inward as 
she went down, down, down, with an ac- 
celeration that seemed never ending ...... 
then a crash, a blow, a beating, a buffeting 

. and she was free of the canoe, hurtled 

over and over, a human ball, a plaything, a 

sport of water. 

“Her lungs bursting, she fought herself free 
from confining clothes that ripped and tore, 
out of the hands of a grim enemy which 
strangled and struck and beat at her.” 

This is pretty bad, but if you will com- 
pare this passage with the published edi- 
tion, I think it will be edifying to see what 
improvement is possible by patient revision. 
The action indicated above was ultimately 
described “by effect,” i.e., by telling it as 
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spectators saw it. Here is a bit of it (as 


published ) : 


“Gordon threw down his cigar and stuck 
a fresh one between his teeth. 

“Bud’s hands were clenched, shoved down 
hard in his pockets. The banks were so high, 














the rocks so huge, the landscape so frowning, 
and the canoe and the paddler, so small, so— 

“‘She ought to turn in!’ He gripped Gor- 
don’s arm. ‘She ought to turn in!’ 

“*Not yet—minute—just a minute—’ 

“Bud seized his megaphone, useless though it 
was. He pointed it upstream and shrieked 
his command: ‘Turn in, girl, turn in! Turn—’ 

“‘Great God!’ Gordon whirled to the wait- 
ing cameraman. ‘Get busy! She’s coming 
down—on—over! She didn’t see it! She 
can’t turn in now.’ 

“On the bank a girl bit her lip till the blood 
flowed. A man bruised a woman’s arm with 
the unconscious pressure of frightened hands. 
Another pounded a tree trunk with his fists. 
He looked as if he moaned; there was no 
sound audible above the roar of the falls. 

“Get your long focus on that—she’s not 
even frightened! Look at that face—she’s not 
scared. She’s smiling—she’s exultant. Shades 






















of Jefferson, the woman is committing suicide, 

and she’s acting! She’s registering—Steady, 

boy, not too fast; don’t slow the action—’ ” 

The mistake that might have been made 
would have been to send one of the earlier 
drafts to the editor. Quite possibly he 
would have returned it with a note saying: 
“We were interested in this story but it 
doesn’t quite meet our requirements.” 

The author might never have known that 
he had an excellent story which needed only 
patient going over to make it salable. The 
cure of melodrama, he has discovered, is to 
avoid words that merely label the action 
rather than portray it, and to substitute for 
vague and exaggerated phrases those which 
sharply and truthfully tell what he is trying 
to say. 

NOTE: 
an illustration in 
Drama” in our June, 1928, 


This is the story Mr. Uzzell gave as 
his article “How to Produce 
issue. 


Originating Humor 


How the Professional Humorist Creates His 
“Gags” and “Puns” 


By Jack Pansy 


RIGINATING humor is excellent ex- 
ercise. 

Start with the Pun—‘‘a play on words.” 
Form a habit of playing with words, and 
you'll be surprised at results—like the hen 
that swallowed a cook book and laid a fried 
egg. 

Take, for example, the word “Plug,” 
which has a dozen meanings. 

For one thing, a plug fills a hole. Now, 
what does the word “fill” suggest? (Filly? 
A filly is a “plug.”) What does the word 
“hole” suggest? (‘Holy smoke?” From 
smoking plug tobacco ?) 

A plug is a stopper. If you stop her, 
she'll lose. Another plug’ll win. 

A plug fills an opening. An “opening” 
is Opportunity. You plug to fill it. 

To plug is to strike, to “soak,” to hit; it 
may make the recipient “sore”; it may put 


him in “soak”—-yet if you make a “hit,” 
you won’t need to plug any more. Instead, 
you may wear a plug hat. 

Playing around further with this word, 
we may philosophize: It is a debatable ques- 
tion whether the spark plug is father to the 
fire plug, or the fire plug father to the spark 
plug. However, consider that the 
“sparks,” while the other “throws cold 
water.” 

Consulting a dictionary to see if any deti- 
nition has been overlooked, we learn that 
a book which won’t sell is called a plug. 

Yet bookmakers make money on plugs! 

Turn also to your notebook. See if any 
observations there jotted down could “plug 
in” on our present line. 

Here is an anecdote telling how A. Lin- 
coln, when a country postmaster, delivered 
letters—and after a little thought we write: 
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“There was a time when the village post- 
master carried mail in his silk plug hat; 
today we plug in on the ether—the plugs 
still win, at that.” 

Cogitating other traits of olden times, and 
comparing with the present, we work out 
something like this: A hitching device called 
a telephone plug gets a girl on your line 
today. Grandpa got “hitched’’ by hitching 
him up a plug that was old and gray. Today 
the “hitch” is that you need a car, with 
spark plugs hot and snug. Then Grandpa 
never got insulate—’cause he had to get out 
and plug! 

Observe how the habit of “punning” is 
beginning to evolve genuine /iumor—quaint 
observations of human nature pungently and 
pleasingly expressed. 

Reverting again to olden days: 

They chewed plug tobacco; they wore 
plug hats; and every one plugged for a liv- 
ing ; they plugged each other when they had 
spats, with little or no misgiving. They 
sparked behind an old plug mare—the spark 
plug had not been invented. They couldn’t 
plug in for “what’s on the air,” yet they 
plugged along contented. They bet on the 
plugs, they lost, they won; and smiled if 
the plugging hurt; plugged cider barrels for 
barrels of fun—in the days of the plug- 
front shirt. 

Some thoughts that occur as you “play 
around” with multiple-meaning words may 
best find expression in dialog form: 

“Have vou an opening for a business 
girl?” 

“What sort of opening could you fill?” 

“T could plug a switchboard.” 

“Wife and I used to go out every night; 
we got deeper and deeper in the hole.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Bought a radio and plugged the hole.” 

In dialog form could be told also the story 
of Mrs. Raydo, who suspected her husband 
of sparking the maid: First she plugged 
in on the sparking match; then she plugged 
the sparker. Or the story of the switch- 
board beauty who married a plug-ugly: 
She had picked up the wrong plug. Sounds 
phony, eh? 

Don’t overlook historical allusions: They 
say Paul Revere was the first radio opera- 
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tor. He broadcasted with one plug. And 
speaking of radios, Richard III had one, 
Did he not broadcast most pitifully: “A 
plug! A plug! My kingdom for a plug!” 

If you have an ear attuned to meter, the 
jingle form of composition will recurrently 
intrude: You may plug for a living and be 
“in the hole,” and feel a poor misfit; but 
plug the leak in your boss’s bankroll—and 
you'll find you’ve madea hit... | bet 
on the plugs with my bankroll and made a 
big hole in it; if I find a plug that can fill 
that /role, I'll surely have a fit! 

The bashful fellow said to her, when 
the too-tame ride was through, “I think | 
need new spark plugs.” Said she: “I think 
you do.”. Don’t just “plug in” on Miss 
Fortune’s line; grab that Fortune girl and 
hug her. Miss Fortune only frowns on him 
who’s nothing but a plugger. 

Above all, do not overlook the epigram. 
Some publications, such as Life, Judge, etc., 
pay as high as $5.00 each for single pithy 
sentences. 

Before marriage it’s sparking; after mar- 
riage it’s plugging. 

Plug the leak or the leak will plug you. 

If some skate tries to pass you a plug 
coin, give him the horse laugh. 

Why is it you can’t get a phone number 
by dropping a phony nickel? 

To the bad scent who makes plug dimes 
the law should grant no quarter. 

If you’re “in the hole,” plug the leak; 
then an “opening” seek at more per week. 

if the plug you bet on got away to a poor 
start, next time, for a good start, bet on 
“Sparkplug.” 

Have we ridden this poor old “plug” to 
death? Far from it. Consider the life his- 
tory of Fillip Pflug, the man who refused to 
plug for a living: He dropped plug coins in 
telephones; bought plug tobacco with plug 
dimes; spark plugs with plug quarters; a 
plug hat with plug dollars ; went to the races 
with a plug roll, bet it on the plugs and won; 
ran for Congress on a promise to plug the 
pork barrel—and was finally plugged by a 
plug-ugly with an iron plug. 

It all goes to show how easy and inter- 
esting it is to originate humor—if you keep 
plugging. 
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Special-Day Stuff 


Holiday Subjects Find Large Markets Through the 
Popular Appeal They Create 


By Henry Harrison WKRoLL 


[' YOU would do sure-fire stuff, try holi- 
day material. I never had any idea how 
fast such material could go until I tried a 
bunch of Christmas, New Year’s, Valen- 
tine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, Fourth of July, Armistice 
Day, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Thanks- 
giving—well, make up your own list; the 
more complete the better. 

Though I haven’t my own system entirely 
worked out, I have one that limps along to 
the tune of about a hundred dollars a month 
and up. IT’ll give you my method, and if 
there’s any virtue in it for you, you’re wel- 
come to use it. 

But while holiday material is the easiest 
and quickest sold of any I tackle, it still 
remains the hardest thing around which to 
hook good plots... I’ve done most of my 
experimenting in the juvenile and love story 
field; you must keep that in mind in what 
| say. First of all, I work seven months 
ahead of time. Most juveniles go to press 
four to six months ahead of date. By work- 
ing seven months ahead, if a story does not 
sell on its first trip out, there is still time for 
one or two try-outs in other markets. Most 
of the juvenile markets report in a month. 
That gives me ‘three chances. I don’t be- 
lieve any of my strictly holiday stuff has re- 
quired more than two trips out to find a 
home. That’s one of the nice things about 
it—you can talk in terms of cash, when writ- 
ing holiday stuff. 

Where do ideas come from? Well, let’s 
take Christmas. 1 ask myself questions 
such as these: What is Christmas all about, 
anyway? It’s time for peace and good will. 
Here an article on Christmas in many na- 
Do all nations have 
What about pa- 


tions suggests itself. 
some kind of Christmas’? 





gan nations? Old, dead-and-gone nations? 
Is it an exact date of Christ’s birth? What 
about festivals in general, hanging the idea 
to Christmas? After I have asked all the 
questions of which I can think, writing them 
out, | discover I have many suggestions. 
Notice these titles that occur to me on the 
spur of the moment. The Chrisimas Festi- 
val the World Over—Pagan Christmas— 
The Story of Christmas—Santa Claus of 
All Lands—How to Make Attractive Gifts 
—Design Your Own Christmas Cards—The 
Community Christmas Tree—How to Man- 
age a Rural Church, School, .Sunday-School 
Christmas Tree. (Three articles here.) 
You notice these are articles. Some of 
them will fit religious papers, some farm 
papers, some women’s papers. ‘The same 
idea, turned around a little, will do for sev- 
eral markets. For instance How To Make 
Attractive Gifts, could be written up for a 
young girl’s Sunday-school magazine, for a 
women’s magazine, and a farm paper, vary- 
ing the method to suit each type of market. 
Now, let’s try a stunt. What about some 
poetry? Here’s one that paid me eight 
dollars : 
PEACE ON EARTH 
There are lonely spots in this gray old earth 
Where Christmas brings scant joy: 
Where children poor see the holidays pass 
With scarcely a single toy. 
Though the Good Book says in God’s own pen: 
PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 
So light the candles on the window ledge, 
And let us go singing away 
To gladden the heart of some lowly child 
On the Savior’s natal day. 
True let us make the message, then, 
PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 
Many of the same ideas you use in art- 
icles can be shifted over into verse. Verse 
for farm papers, women’s periodicals, and 
juveniles have distinctive qualities; 1’m not 
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enough of a poet to make the discrimination. 
3ut you can try and see what comes of it. 

It is in stories, however, that I make the 
most of my money. I find in referring to 
my records that juveniles yield me an aver- 
age of $12.00 a story, with $20.00 as the 
highest and $4.00 as the lowest. I placed 
eighty such stories during 1927. 

I used to tramp the lower South, when | 
was a young fellow between 18 and 20 years, 
making photographs. I haunted lumber 
camps and contractors’ camps and saw mills. 
From this familiarity with outdoor life, I 
have a background against which to place 
many stories of very ordinary plot structure. 
For example, the “‘Peace-on-earth-ggod-will 
-to-men” is as ancient as Scrooge. You 
think automatically of some old dusty miser 
loosening up and carrying a goose to some- 
body. Well, make it, instead of a counting 
house villain, a big-chested iron-eating lum- 
ber-camp foreman. Let the poor Tiny Tim 
be the kitchen boy. 

My knowledge of photography enables me 
to give another twist to things. There’s the 
little boy, for instance, who used his kodak, 
all set up with a flashlight outfit, to trap 
Santa into having his picture made. You 
can readily imagine how daddy felt, and 
mother too, when they thought the house 
had blown up. 

I also taught school many years in the 
rural districts, and this has given me an 
unfailing source of plots. For years I was 
an illustrator for two large publishing 
houses; my knowledge of art, and teaching 
art, and the problems of art students, all 
have done good duty. 

You will say that you have never been a 
photographer, woodsman, school teacher, 
artist. Well, that doesn’t matter. You’ve 
been something. If you haven’t you won’t 
be a writer, so that’s all there is to that part. 
The point is, I have caught the trick of 
putting old plots into new settings, and they 
go. You can easily get the knack. 

A final method of utilizing Christmas 
stuff is in form of little 400-500 word 
preachments. Notice this one: 

Jennie and Mary sat in the sunshine on the south 
side of the house. Whether it would be a white 


Christmas was not revealed to them in the pleasant 
glow. .It did not matter. 
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“Mary,” Jennie broke the silence abruptly, “do 
you suppose we have just the right notion of 
Christmas ?” 

“Why,” faltered Mary, “I don’t know. I hadn't 
thought much about it; thinking about what I 
am going to get, and what I am going to give. 
Why did you ask?” 

“Well, here I've been sitting wondering what 
mamma was going to give me—what papa was 
going to give me—if George would bring me the 
skates he said he would—if Minnie Percell is 
planning to give me something, and if she is, 
how I can find out what it’s going to cost, so | 
can give her about the same priced gift back 
You've been doing just about the same thing 
But is that what Christmas is for?” 

For some moments both girls mulled this per- 
plexing proposition. Each knew very well, now 
that the question was opened, that no excuses, no 
justification, could possibly help them to dodge 
the issue. Christmas is not a season for selfish 
hopes that some one will give you something nice. 
It is a festival commemorating Christ’s birth. 
Etc., ete. 

You preach your own preachment. Notice 
the narrative introduction—two girls, who 
are named, the setting, all of the small points 
of reality. It is one of the best devices you 
can use for getting a preachment across 
that otherwise many readers would avoid. 
This same paragraph, by the way, might 
open a Christmas story. What did the two 
girls do—go out and try to reform the pre- 
vailing custom? You say they couldn't? 
Well, now, you mustn’t talk too fast. We 
can make it look so plausible that some 
editor will part with cash to publish it! 

Though I have dwelt at length on Christ- 
mas, ] have done so only because it is one 
of the best chances to try this thing out 
for yourself; and the method that fits 
Christmas fits any other day. Make a list 
of these days. Then ask yourself all kinds 
of questions about them. Write these ques- 
tions out, by the way. Use suggestive titles 
to get vour mind going. Go to the library, 
if you live in town, and look over old copies 
of magazines. Read stories of the particu- 
lar holiday you plan to work on. Then let 
your mind work, and above all don’t be 
scared to break loose from the hackneyed 
plots that will certainly be the first to sug- 
gest themselves to you. You'll just have to 
get those old timers out of your system, 
anyway ; then take the tenth idea down your 
list to begin on. That one will about mark 
your gropings toward originality ! 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Spirit of the Essay 


HE essay, as a literary form, resembles 

the lyric, in so far as it is moulded by 
some central mood—whimsical, serious, or 
satirical. Give the mood, and the essay, 
from the first sentence to the last, grows 
around it as the cocoon grows around the 
silkworm. A quick ear and eye, an 
ability to discern the infinite suggestiveness 
of common things, a brooding meditative 
spirit, are all that the essayist requires to 
start business with. Jacques, in “As You 
Like It,’ had the makings of a charming 
essayist. It is not the essayist’s duty to in- 
form, to build pathways through meta- 
physical morasses, to cancel abuses, any 
more than it is the duty of the poet to do 
these things. Incidentally he may do some- 
thing in that way, just as the poet may, but 
it is not his duty, and should not be expected 
of him. The essayist is a kind of 
poet in prose, and if questioned harshly as 
to his uses, he might be able to render a bet- 
ter apology for his existence than a flower 
might. The essay should be pure literature 
as the poem is pure literature. The essayist 
wears a lance, but he cares more for the 
sharpness of its point than for the pennon 
that flutters on it, than for the banner of 
the captain under whom he serves. 
He has no pride, and is deficient in a sense 
of the congruity and fitness of things. He 
lifts a pebble from the ground, and puts it 
aside more carefully than any gem; and on 
a nail in a cottage-door he will hang the 
mantle of his thought, heavily brocaded with 
the gold of rhetoric. He finds his way into 
the Elysian fields through portals the most 
shabby and commonplace. 

The essayist plays with his subject, now 
in whimsical, now in grave, now in melan- 
choly mood. He lies upon the idle grassy 
bank, like Jacques, letting the world flow 
past him, and from this thing and the other 
he extracts his mirth and his mortalities. 
His main gift is an eye to discover the sug- 
gestiveness of common things; to find a ser- 


mon in the most unpromising texts. Beyond 
the vital hint, the first step, his discourses 
are not beholden to their titles. Let him 
take up the most trivial subject, and it will 
lead him away to the great questions over 
which the serious imagination loves to 
brood just as inevitably as the run- 
nel, trickling among the summer hills, on 
which sheep are bleating, leads you to the 
sea; or as, turning down the first street you 
come to in the city you are led finally, 
albeit by many an intricacy, out into the 
open country, with its waste places and its 
woods, where you are lost in a sense of 
strangeness and solitariness. The world is 
to the meditative man what the mulberry 
plant is to the silkworm. The essay-writer 
has no lack of subject-matter. He has the 
day that is passing over his head; and, if 
unsatisfied with that, he has the world’s six 
thousand years to depasture his gay or seri- 
ous humor upon. I idle away my time here, 
and I am finding new subjects every hour. 
Everything I see or hear is an essay in bud. 
The world is everywhere whispering essays, 
and one need only be the world’s amanuen- 
sis. 

The essayist who feeds his thoughts upon 
the segment of the world which surrounds 
him cannot avoid being an egotist; but then 
his egotism is not unpleasing. . . . A 
modest, truthful man speaks better about 
himself than about anything else, and on 
that subject his speech is likely to be most 
profitable to his hearers. Certainly, there 
is no subject with which he is better ac- 
quainted, and on which he has a better title 
to be heard. And it is this egotism, this 
perpetual reference to self, in which the 
charm of the essayist resides. If a man is 
worth knowing at all, he is worth knowing 
well. The essayist gives you his thoughts, 
and lets you know, in addition, how he came 
by them. He has nothing to conceal; he 
throws open his doors and windows, and 
lets him enter who will. You like to walk 
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round peculiar or important men as you 
like to walk round a building, to view it 
from different points, and in different lights. 
Of the essayist, when his mood is communi- 
cative, you obtain a full picture. You are 
made his contemporary and familiar friend. 
You enter into his humors and his serious- 
ness. You are made heir to his whims, 
prejudices, and playfulness. You walk 
through the whole nature of him, as you 
walk through the streets of Pompeii, look- 
ing into the interior of stately mansions, 
reading the satirical scribblings on the walls. 
And the essayist’s habit of not only giving 
you his thoughts, but telling you how he 
came by them, is interesting, because it 
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shows you by what alchemy the ruder world 
becomes transmuted into the finer. We like 
to know the lineage of ideas, just as we like 
to know the lineage of great earls and swift 
race-horses. We like to know that the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation was born 
of the fall of an apple into an English gar- 
den on a summer afternoon. Essays written 
after this fashion are racy of the soil in 
which they grow, as you taste the lava in the 
vines grown on the slopes of Etna, they say, 
There is a healthy Gascon flavor in Mon- 
taigne’s essays; and Charles Lamb’s are 
scented with the primroses of Covent Gar- 
den.—From “Dreamthrope,” by Alexander 
Smith. 





British Fiction Market 


An Outline of English Publications and the Types 
of Manuscripts They Seek 


By H. F. 


J] HY not sell my stories in England ?” 
This is a question which crops 
up from time to time in the minds of many 
American writers who are seeking new out- 
lets for their wares. Most of them are 
deterred, however, by their ignorance of 
the character and needs of the British pub- 
lications. To some, a literary agent solves the 
problem; but there are many who would 
prefer to deal direct with the British edi- 
tors if they had a better understanding of 
the market. To the latter, a few pointers, 
coming from one who has made a long and 
extensive, and not unprofitable study of the 
British fiction market, will be welcomed. 
To begin with, there are in England cer- 
tain types of fiction publications unlike any 
we have here. Among these are the weekly 
“comics” for boys, similar, in a way, to our 
own comic supplement, but interleaved with 
stories; usually two or three serials and 
one or two series of short stories written 
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around a central character. These are of 
stirring adventure type, comprising treasure 
hunting, exploration, wild west, and pirate 
or sea adventure. Boy heroes are not es- 
sential. The best markets among these are: 

Chips, Comic Life, Comic Cuts, and Jes- 
ter. Address: Fleetway House, Farring- 
don street, London, E. C. 4. 

Another type is the numerous boys’ week- 
lies, which usually carry four serials and 
three to four series of short stories. Hair- 
breath adventure of all kinds is wanted for 
these pages, and none, or very, very little 
love interest, and not too much gore. The 
average “western” serial or, series is well 
suited to this kind of publication. For suit- 
able material Adventure, Wizard, and Ro- 
ver, 12 Fetter Lane, London, E. C, 4., pay 
from half a cent to one cent a word. Also, 
Boys’ Friend, Boys’ Realm, and Champion, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 
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The following belong to the more refined 
class of boys’ literature—on a par with 
Boys’ Own Magazine. 

Boys’ Own Paper, 4 
London, E. C, 4. 

The Scout; 28 Maiden Lane, London. 

Chums, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
|.ondon, E. C. 

These latter print several single short 
stories in addition to their serials. The 


3ouverie Street, 


average length is about 3000 words. 

The story lengths in all the aforemen- 
tioned are about the same. Serials over 
50,000 words; each part of a series ranging 
from 3000 to 5000 words. 

There is another group of weeklies unlike 
any we have here—unless we consider Lib- 
erty as such. This is the family journal of 
national appeal, such as Tit Bits, Pearson's 
IVeekly and Ideas. Those mentioned can be 
procured at the “papers from all cities” 
newsstands in most American cities. Their 
fiction consists of one serial and one or two 
short stories. 

And now we come to the magazine proper 
—the monthly product. Unlike the ever- 
increasing tendency amongst our own maga- 
zines, the British periodicals do not special- 
ize in one particular brand of story. With 
the exception of Adventure Story Maga- 
sine, Mystery Stories and True Story Maga- 
sine, and one or two others, the widest lati- 
tude is allowed the author. A very high 
quality of craftmanship is demanded, how- 
ever, good style being essential. 

Upon the higher class magazine, such as, 
Blackwoods Magazine, Chamber's Journal, 
etc., I will not comment, as a_ first-hand 
study of these can be had in the public 
libraries of the larger American cities. 

Now the remainder—that is of the “‘popu- 
lar” magazines—are nearly all controlled by 
four big publishing houses, namely: 
Newnes, Pearsons, Cassells, and Harms- 
worth. The publications of each cover, al- 
most every known type of popular story, 
barring the risque. Submission then be- 
comes a simple affair. Simply address the 



















































editor-in-chief in each case and request him 
to pass your manuscript on to the respec- 
In this 
way time and postage are saved and quicker 
results obtained. 


tive editors of the various organs. 


Here are the addresses: 

Newnes Publications, 8 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 

Pearsons Publications, 18 
Street, London, W. C. 2. 


Henrietta 
Cassells Periodicals, Ia Belle Sauvage, 
London, E. C. 4. 


Harmsworth Press, Fleetway House, 


Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4. 

There is another good market which 
should not be overlooked. That is the 
Thompson Publications, Bank Street, Dun- 
dee, Scotland. This firm controls a large 
circle of weekly magazines appealing to 
women and girls. Here you have a brisk 
demand for sentimental love stories. 

Of course, there are many worth-while 
magazines not controlled by the “big four.” 
The addresses and needs of these can be 
found in the English market lists of a book 
like McCourtie’s, Where and How To Sell 
Manuscripts, and dealt with individually. 

In my experience the best selling form of 
fiction in the British market is the series of 
short stories concerning one or two central 
characters, preferably stories of adventure 
(indoor or outdoor) with a strong love in- 
terest and good characterization. Care must 
be taken, however, that the tone is not too 
American. By the introduction of an Eng- 
lish character into your story, the chances 
of acceptance are enhanced considerably. 
(Study P. G. Wodehouse for this.) Avoid, 
however, the stagey Englishman of Vaude- 
ville fame. 

As a parting suggestion to those writers 
contemplating a bombardment of British 
editorial sanctums, I would recommend the 
reading of Frederick C. Davies’ article 
which appeared in the 1927 August number 
of the Digest, entitled, “Hidden Money in 
Manuscripts.” 
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Reading Between the Lines 


Some Typical Cases Showing That Lack of Merit Isn’t the Only 
Reason for a Manuscript’s Rejection 


By Lewis C. Sims 


ie THE writer whose business with 
the editors is for the most part making 
a personal collection of rejection slips, there 
is a fascinating game of reading between 
the lines. The subtle language is usually 
in very obscure hieroglyphics, but the writer 
can put his own construction on it and that 
certainly helps a_ lot. 

A try at the fiction writing game certainly 
gives a writer the impression that the edi- 
tors attempt in every way possible to con- 
ceal their real opinions of the manuscript 
submitted. Of course, there are exceptions 
when they write a nice personal letter or a 
check. But for the most part the manu- 
scripts come back without a dot or a mark 
or a sign as to what happened to them on 
their voyage. 

Wouldn’t you like to know just how close 
that favorite story came to an acceptance? 
Did the manuscript reader even look at it, 
or just put it in the return envelope and fire 
it back? Did it succeed in reaching the 
desk of the big chief? And, if so, what 
was his real personal opinion of it? Did 
he probably like it but decide that he was 
unable to buy it on account of a slight off- 
key in policy? Or did he like it pretty well, 
but after looking at the name of the author 
simply grunt: “Huh! That bird! Whose he? 
I never heard of him.” And so light his 
cigar and shove the manuscript over into 
the pile of the “not wanted.” 


I wondered about these things a long 
time and then I took up the game of read- 
ing between the lines, which at least is a 
diversion. The possibility first occurred to 
me after I had received an article back from 
a New Orleans Sunday rfewspaper. I had 


spent one pleasant winter in New Orleans, 
and after returning home wrote an article 
about a tourist‘s impression of the city, or 
rather about the oddities that struck a 
northern tourist. 

When that article back | 
amused to find that it had been edited for 
the printer. The Sunday Editor had made 
several pencil marks where | had slipped 
on some loqualisms and had the manuscript 
in complete shape to hand out to the lino- 
Why had he done this if 
L could 


came Was 


type operator. 
he had intended to return it to me? 
figure it out in only one way: He had first 
accepted it, intending to publish it. Later 
from some cause he had changed his mind 
or found that he had no room for it. So 
back it came without a line of any kind 
beyond the paper’s usual slip. 

Not so very long ago I sent a story to 
The Saturday Evening Post. Oh, no, | 
didn’t have very high hopes but you’ve got 
to start some time, you know. The story 
had never been out, and the sheets were as 
clear and unspotted as the newly fallen 
When the story came back it carried 
But there was a 


snow. 
the well-known Post slip. 
pencil cross at the top of the first page and 
there was also the sign where a clip had 
been on that page. There was no clip left 
on the sheet when I received it, and cer- 
tainly there had been no clip put on it by 
me when I sent it. 

What did it mean? Figure it out for 
yourself. But it was pleasing to me, right 
or wrong, to fancy that the story had at 
least passed the first reader. Maybe he 
wrote a favorable opinion, clipped it to the 
first page, and passed it on to the second 
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reader, if readers are graded in this way. 
Or maybe it went up to George Horace 
Lorimer himself. Or, happy thought, may- 
be the story even went into Mr. Lorimer’s 
private and much touted brief case to be 
carried across the city of New York and 
to his private reading lamp at home! This 
much is pure fancy, of course, but I can 
tell the world if the story got that far that 
it went no farther! 

1 wrote a poem about our dog that died 
recently. No, I’m not joking—I think it 
was and is a real poem! I sent it to a na- 
tional farm paper. Dog stories seem very 
popular, why shouldn’t a poem about a dog 
be likewise? This farm paper kept the 
verse an extra long time but finally it came 
hack, like most everything else does. But in- 
stead of the regular printed slip giving the 
specified reasons for rejection, which this 
paper uses, there was a nice letter with that 
returned poem. The tone of the letter 
seemed to be an apology for not taking the 
poem. Of course you’ve heard that often. 
Rut this editor explained just so nice that 
he had oceans of verse already bought 
and said it would really make him 
feel foolish to go ahead and buy my poem 
in view of the fact that he had more than 
he could publish for months to come. From 
a business viewpoint one couldn’t help but 
agree with him. 

There was also a clip mark on the firs 
Tn this case T am cer- 
tain of what happened. The manuscript 
reader fell for my poem. Maybe he’d had 
a dog that died. Anyway he passed it on 
to the chief, saving: “Here. boss, here’s a 
verse that’s the real thing. You’d better 
buv it and hold off on some of that other 
stuff we took awhile back.” But. of course. 
the chief was a business man as well as an 


editor, so I lost. 


page of that poem. 


There was a trade paper editor in New 
York to whom I sent a fiction story. He 
sent it back as not quite suitable but it 
seemed that he was unusually friendly or 
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thought he would like me or something. 
Anyway he wrote me a letter and wanted 
me to send something else. I did but | 
first had to write something I thought would 
And in that new story I had the 
How 


suit him. 
villain an Irishman with red _ hair. 
did I know? But that 
pronto, as they say in the westerns, without 
a word of explanation. Now I thought I 
had written something that would just suit 
his trade paper, but he dropped me like a 
hot iron. I never have found out but 
my mind is made up that that editor is 
You see how one is 


story came back 


Irish and has red hair! 
handicapped by not knowing his editors. 

There is no end of reading between the 
lines, but about two more I must tell you. 
J entered a story in the People’s Popular 
Monthly $500 contest recently. They kept 
that story until the winners were selected. 
Mine came back, but it was at least pleasing 
to know that it had been among those con- 
sidered. However, I'll never know how 
near it came to getting within the money 
prizes. 

Some time ago I had a story for Interest- 
ing People Department accepted by Merle 
Crowell, of The American Magazine. Yes, 
it was accepted. At least Mr. Crowell wrote 
me and said he would send along the check 
if I’d only give him a little enlightening in- 
formation about the character I was depict- 
ing. I sent the information requested and 
it turned the trick of having the story turned 
down. Mr. Crowell replied. stating that 
after all the character wouldn’t qualify, and 
that he’d have to disappoint me. I thought 
I knew why my information made him 
change his mind and wrote him. It was al- 
most four months before that little story 
was finally returned to me. Was Merle 
Crowell still considering it possible for pub- 
lication ? 

I don’t always have to read between the 
lines. The first story I ever sold contained 
5000 words, and was bought by Young’s 
on its third trip out. Then after a long time 
Young's bought the second one. 
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The Villanelle 


, 
Fs By KATHARINE Buoy 

a I TRIED to write a villanelle— 
A You see it, here, exemplified. 
o I had an urge that did compel. 

I felt I might not quite excel, 
But why not let the world decide? 





My rising hope pray do not quell 
As thus, I fling it far and wide— 
I had an urge that did compel! 


a 
F I tried to write a villanelle— 
rs 
a 
ee 


= Though full of flaws as some can tell, 
My faulty verse do not deride— 
I tried to write a villanelle. 


Of course I hope that it may sell— 
Inflated I would be with pride 
I had an urge that did compel. 


If I, some canon have defied, 
I tried to write a villanelle, 
| had an urge that did compel. 
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Placing the Poem 


Specific Types of Verse Bought by Some of 
Our Leading Magazines 


By Frances M. Frost 


> ee marketing of fiction and articles is 
an easy job compared with the market- 
ing of poetry. Any writer who knows his 
markets would not send a snappy story to 
The Century, nor a story of literary excel- 
lence to Judge. But what about the poet 
who writes of “shoes and ships and sealing 
wax, of cabbages and kings?” How is he 
going to determine which would be the best 
magazine for his cabbages, and which for 
his kings, when nearly all magazines today 
print at various times, both kings and cab- 
bages, and at times, refuse to take both? 
The poetry market is, at best, confusing. 
There seems, to the ordinary eye, to be no 


set requirements for poetry as there are for 


fiction and feature articles. And the poet 
must get his market sense through a long 
period of trial and error, unless the maga- 
zines are thoughtful enough to offer their 
poetry requirements on their rejection slips. 
And very few of them do. 

McClure’s, 119 W. 40th Street, New 
York, offers this laconic statement regarding 
poetry: “No bar against poetry other than 
that most magazine verse is not worth print- 
ing—much form, no substance.” Not very 
encouraging, is it? But if you can produce 
a poem with substance and form, send it to 
them and see what happens. 

Perhaps one of the best methods of study- 
ing the poetry markets is to obtain Braith- 


feaite’s Annual Anthology of Magazine 


Verse. The poet then can discover approxi- 
mately what the various magazines use, and 
send out his own work accordingly. But 
even then it is apparently impossible to 
limit any magazine to a certain type or types 
of verez, for they may use nature poetry, 
and vet reject your best nature poem; they 
may use again cynical verse and, in the same 


issue, something amazingly simple and de- 
lightful, and farther on in the same issue a 
ponderous and profound ode to machinery. 

Drawing from my experience in garner- 
ing rejections and acceptances, I have made 
out the following chart as to the specific 
types of poetry used by a number of today’s 
leading magazines. 

The Century Magazine, 355 Fourth Ave., 
New York City—Lyric, epic, dramatic, mod- 
ern and intellectual. First class rates, acc. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York City—Lyric, not over five stanzas. 
with theme. Good rates, acc. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave.. New 
York City—Lyric, dignified but happy 
mood. Good rates, acc. 

The Dial, 152 W. 13th St.. New York 
Citv—Lyrics of high literary excellence, un- 
usual free verse. Good rates—$20.00 a 
page, acc. 

Plain Talk, 225 Varick St.. New York 
Citv—Lyrics, vividly emotional or intellec- 
tual. Good rates, acc. or pub. 

North American Review, 9 E. 37th St. 
New York City—Lyvyrics, philosophical, na- 
ture, strong in technique. Good rates. 

Munsey's Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York Citv—Musical society verse up to 40 
lines, technically perfect. Good rates, acc. 

The Forum, 441 Vexington Ave.. New 
York City—Sonnets and short lyrics, nature 
and otherwise. technically sound. Good 
rates, acc. 

The Bookman, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 
Citv—Lyrics not exceeding four stanzas, 
emotional, distinctive. Good rates, acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Si., Boston, 
Mass.—lL.yrics, nature, philosophical; very 
few “personal emotion” poems ; sonnets and 





longer poems acceptable; must be artistic 
and conservative. Good rates, acc. 

American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York City—Lyrics and sonnets, sophisti- 
cated, satirical, meaty, sound in technique ; 
ballads, philosophical and a few “personal 
emotion” poems. Good rates, acc. 

Adventure, Spring & MacDougal Sts.. 
New York City—Lyrics of nature, adven- 
ture, sea, etc. Requires perfect technique. 
Rates—$1.00 a line, acc. 

Children. The magazine for parents, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York City—Poems of 
the parent-child relationship, or appealing 
either to children or parents. Must be brief. 
Rates—50c a line, acc. 

College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill—Gay, wistful or sophisticated 
verse, often with love theme. First class 
rates, acc. 

Cupid’s Diary, 97 Fifth Ave., New York 
City—Sweet and simple love lyrics of the 
“you-and-I” type. Good rates, acc. 

Delineator, The Butterick Bldg., Spring 
St., New York City—Short lyrics of nature 
and the home, appealing to women. First 
class rates, acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York City—Good quality lyrics, ap- 
pealing to all members of the home. First 
class rates, acc. 

The Independent, 10 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.—Nature, emotional, philosophi- 
cal lyrics and sonnets, strong technically. 
Rates—$1.00 a line, acc. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.—Lyrics appealing 
to women, of nature and the home. First 
class rates, acc. 

Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York City 

-Humor and satire, lyrics and free verse. 
First class rates, acc. 

McCall's Magazine, 236 W. 37th St.,. New 
York Citv—Lyrics of the home and chil- 
dren, particularly appealing towomen. First 
class rates, acc. 

Mystery Stories, 55 W. 42nd St.. New 
York City—Lyrics and epics of mystery and 
occult themes. Good rates, acc. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St.. New 
York City—Clever, humorous, | satirical 
verse, lyric and free. Good rates, acc. 
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Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York City 
—Lyrics and sonnets, nature, emotional, 
philosophical, timely. Rates—$10.00 to 
$25.00 each, acc. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., New 
York City—Lyrics, dramatic and emotional, 
appealing to women. First class rates, ace 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.—Humorous lvr- 
ics, occasionally nature, emotional poems 
First class rates, acc. 

Smokehouse Monthly, Robbinsdale, Minn 
Convivial verse of the ballad or “skoal” 
type. Good rates, acc. 

Snappy Stories, 119 W. 5ith St., New 
York City—Gay, sophisticated light verse. 
Good rates, acc. 

Vanity Fair, Lexington at t3rd, New 
York City—Sophisticated society verse, 10 
to 50 lines. First class rates, ace. 

American Poetry Magasine, 128 Michigan 
\ve., Milwaukee, Wis.—Any type of verse, 
lyric, free, epic, dramatic. No payment. 

Contemporary Verse, 10% So. Mansfield 
Ave., Margate, Atlantic City, N. J.—Tech- 
nically perfect verse on any subject. No 
payment. 

New York Herald-Tribune Magasine, 225 
W. 40th St.. New York Citv—Philosophi- 
cal, nature, emotional, timely poetry. chiefly 
lyrics. Rates good, acc. 

Overland Monthly, 356 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif—lLyrics on any subject. 
but preferably pertaining to the West ; good 
technique. No payment. 

Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill— 
Technically perfect, emotionally or intellec- 
tually strong lyrics or epics. Rates—$6.00 
a page, pub. 

Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven. 
Conn.—Lyrics, nature. philosophy. few per- 
sonal emotions ; modern in treatment. Good 
rates, pub. 

This list may help the aspiring poet some- 
what in seeking a market for his material. 
by helping him to judge where his poem will 
be most joyfully received. It may eliminate 
much of the long and tiresome (to say 
error” 


nothing of expensive) “trial and 
method of learning the markets. 
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The Authors and Publishers Guild of America 


The articles published in this department are interviews with 
representative Guild members 








Dr. Harris H. Luntz, a member of the 
Guild and author of “Son Like Father,” 
“The <Artist’s Tragedy,” “The Pearl of 
Tears,” and many other stories, followed his 
profession as physician for only a very short 
time. After his first year of practice he had 
a nervous breakdown from overwork, and 
his brother physicians ordered him to retire. 
However, during this short period he had 
a chance to study human mind, human na- 
ture, their desire of life, their feelings, suf- 
ferings and moments of happiness, which 
helped him a great deal in his later writings. 

The next twelve years Dr. Luntz spent 
in traveling, but his restless nature and his 
past experiences in professional dealings, 
led him to take up writing for health maga- 
zines. It was in 1926 while roaming from 
coast to coast when he stopped at Los An- 
geles for a change of climate and inspira- 
tion, that he came in contact with all kinds 
and classes of people. Being a sociable man, 
Dr. Luntz listened to many complicated sto- 
ries from the people who came there to re- 
gain their health, from the adventure seekers 
and from other writers seeking inspiration. 
From these stories, his mind became a wan- 
dering library and it was only necessary for 
him to sit down in a quiet place and relax 
and then go into mental conversation with 
some of the stories he was told. By doing 
this he created a successful aforesighted 
literary imagination and could write for 
hours and hours. 

In speaking of writers, Dr. Luntz says: 


‘\ modern writer must possess spice in him- 
self, be a good mixer with every spice of 
mankind, either rich or poor, ignorant or 
educated.” He further confided: ‘A wri- 
ter must be original and well versed on all 
topics of the day. He should read foreign 
papers so that he can see the reflection of 
different minds. Your mind must be trained 
to observe everything that happens in real 
life. You should do all these things with- 
out hindrance and without limiting time, 
which should mean nothing in a writer’s 
life. Patience and reserve should mean ev- 
erything. Then your success will be recog- 
nized and appreciated by the literary world.” 

Dr. Luntz now resides with his family at 
368 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eugene Bertram Willard, essayist and edi- 
torial writer, is a direct descendant of Major 
Simon Willard, and was born in Chelsea, 
Mass., in 1882, where he still resides. Be- 
sides being a member of the Guild, he holds 
membership to the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, National Education Association, 
Massachusetts Society Sons of the American 
Revolution, American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, the National Proba- 
tion Association and the Child Welfare 
League of America. 

“My early ambition in life was to enter 
the ministry,” says Mr. Willard, “but I quit 
my theological studies to enter active 
journalism.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS 


Why writers have not exploited the Sun- 
day School Field more is a deep mystery. 
This field is large, payments are on a par 
with publications in other fields, and com- 
petition is not nearly so strong, yet withal 
writers have eschewed this profitable field. 

Writing for the teen-age boy and girl is 
difficult to a certain degree, yet not so dif- 
ficult that specialization can not be made 
profitable. Some of our leading writers are 
contributors to the Sunday School Papers 
and many of them won their early footing 
by writing for them. 

Now the exceptional opportunities for 
writers of juvenile material is being borne 
out by the recent announcement of short- 
story prize contests conducted by the pub- 
lisher of some of our larger Sunday School 
Magazines. The contest calls for short 
stories for boys and girls of the “uncertain 
age” type and will attract comment and 
thought from some of our leading juvenile 
writers, and those writers who desire to 
broaden their field to include the juvenile 
publications. 

Any one who writes fiction can not afford 
to miss representation in these contests. The 
entrance of a manuscript marks the begin- 
ning of a profitable friendship for the 
writer. 


DISCOURAGED? 

F you hope to make a permanent success 

as a writer it is essential that you learn 
how to avoid discouragement. We may as 
well face the fact that discouragement is the 
word that has toppled many a writer’s am- 
bition into an early grave. ; 

Unless the writer learns how to avoid be- 
coming discouraged, he faces a stiff proposi- 
tion when he attempts to enter the ranks of 
the successful. The right method is to pre- 
pare in advance for combating discourage- 
ment. A thorough understanding of this 


serious handicap is of great value to the new 
writer as well as to the veteran. 

Discouragement means weakness. It im- 
plies a flabbiness of the writer’s will, a way- 
ering of his purpose as well as a vagueness 
of thought. It invites failure, because the 
discouraged writer can not make effective 
use of his talents. 

It is easy to determine why every writer 
should be on guard against the first symp- 
toms of discouragement. You can not afford 
to become discouraged, even if you are faced 
with a battery of difficulties. 

Writing demands full use of your facul- 
ties. You need every sinew, mental and 
physical, before you can make an outstand- 
ing success in your chosen field. The best 
way to handle the serious handicap of dis- 
couragement is to substitute indomitable- 
ness for discouragement. The indomitable 
man will “play the game” regardless of the 
difficulties encountered. 

The real writer considers his work the 
most vital part of his existence, and he 
works from day to day with unflinching 
energy. Rejections of his efforts do not 
cause him to quit. He knows he can not sell 
every manuscript. There is no greater fal- 
lacy than the belief that a few rejections of 
manuscripts indicate a permanent dearth of 
opportunities. 

Now is the best time to bid discourage- 
ment a permanent farewell. The word has 
nothing in its favor. -Forget that such a 
word exists. You can command your own 
destiny, and are bound to succeed because 
you adhere to principles that lead to success. 





“DERELICTS” 


O fully realize the vital importance of 
a practical working plan and a definite 
goal in writing or in any other vocation, it 
is well to recall the name given by mariners 
to drifting ships—‘Derelicts.” 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Drak Forum Epitor: 

| have a very strong feeling in my mind 
to which I would like to give expression. 
3efore 1 do so, let me say quite simply that 
| am not a disappointed and disgruntled 
would-be author with a grouch to work off. 
| am the author of a book just off the press 
in New York, London, and Toronto, and of 
which I have seen nothing but favorable 
notices so far. 

My feeling is. this: In some editorial 
circles, and some tutorial minds, there is far 
too great a tendency to take ready-made slo- 
gans for literary criticism and appreciation. 
Each such slogan has its day, until by inten- 
tion or accident some editor defies it, and 
then as often as not its contrary sweeps the 
inky waves as the new wind of life! War 
stories and war interest, if 1 remember right- 
ly, were, not so long ago, the one thing the 
reading public would never, never tolerate. 
Which, I suppose, is the reason why whole 
magazines full of them are flourishing and 
prospering now! 

However, to come nearer home. “Coinci- 
dence,” comes under fire in your issue now 
before me. I wonder would Mr. Laurence 
D’Orsay take an intensive course of O. Hen- 
ry and then write that article again? One 
of O. Henry’s cleverest.climaxes, that made 
me laugh immoderately when I first read 
it, and still stirs an appreciative smile every 
time I think of it, is a blatant coincidence. 
If it wasn’t so blatant it wouldn’t be half 
so clever. 


We all remember the time the Gentle 
Grafter, a burglar, and a stock-promoter 
met, flat broke on the railroad tracks of a 
small town and pooled their misfortunes and 
resources. The burglar cleaned out the town 
bank that night, and divided the spoils in 
three parts, with much sarcasm at the ex- 
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pense of the general uselessness of his com- 
panions in a real emergency. Next morning, 
after a friendly poker game, the Gentle 
Grafter departed with the other shares as 
well as his own and did not omit to return 
the sarcasm with interest. It was a year 
later that the narrator of the tale pointed 
out to the Gentle Grafter an unpleasant and 
coincidental feature of the signature on the 
stock certificates in which the Gentle Grafter 
had invested his winnings as a nest egg for a 
peaceful and innocent old age! 

Of course, O. Henry may be passee these 
days. A prophet is not without honor. To 
any one who so considers him I commend 
that essay of Stephen Leacock’s, “The 
Amazing Genius of O. Henry.” 

Then, conversation in fiction comes in 
for some rather sloganesque treatment, if 
I may coin the word. We are very much 
children at heart, and altogether at one with 
Lewis Carroll’s “Alice,” who found her big 
sister's book “‘without any conversations”’ 
in it woefully dull. I will quote. “Rule 
number one: ‘Do not use dialogue to ex- 
plain the action, especially action which has 
occurred before the story opened, when you 
can use narrative.’”” Now I wonder why 
The Saturday Evening Post ever published 
“The Bellamy Trial” last year? This was 
a serial, of seven parts, if I remember right- 
ly, entirely made up of the dialogue before 
the Court that elicited the whole story that 
had finished before the first chapter began! 

After thus tilting at slogans, I will, quite 
humanly and inconsistently, coin one myself. 
It is this: Every problem in story-composi- 
tion is a situation in itself and must be con- 
sidered on its own sole merits where and 
when it occurs. If you measure it off by the 
yardstick of your tutor’s printed opinion, 
that at best can only be a generalization— 
you may achieve a certain decorous propri- 





ety. The only road to spontaneity and sin- 
cerity in one’s work is to write as one feels. 
And that rules out the forced coincidence 
as well as the stilted dialogue, because if you 
feel the thing you write, it is uncanny how 
real it will become on paper. A whole issue 
of Writer’s Dicest could be filled with col- 
lected instances of the trouble to which ac- 
knowledged and arrived-writers have been 
put to deny the truth of their inspired 
fiction ! 
CuHartes M. Hate. 

Toronto, Ont., Can. 


DraR Forum EpirTor: 

I can not have the same feeling as Mr. 
Brook expresses in the June columns of The 
Forum, with regard to a lack of courtesy 
in returning manuscripts in such condition 
that they can not be sent out again. 

if mine came back in too immaculate a 
condition, I’d be afraid they hadn’t been 
given much of a reading, and none of us 
wants that. Personally, if come back they 
must, I don’t care in what condition they 
come back, because I do not want to send 
out that same manuscript again anyway. I 
don’t believe in it for several different 
reasons. 

In the first place I don’t believe it best 
from any standpoint to let an editor see that 
some other editor has passed upon it and 
not wanted it. That would start it off under 
a handicap right at the start. No one wants 
the other fellow’s cast-offs. 

In the second place when my little respect- 
fully submitted comes limping home regret- 
fully rejected, I feel that it needs a thorough 
overhauling before being forced out again 
on another journey. Something is wrong 
with it somewhere. It hasn’t quite the win- 
ning punch. 

I always feel that this tearing apart and 
overhauling gives it more pep and power. 
This balancing and adjusting here, this 
trimming down and polishing up there, is 
the best kind of training for the good it will 
do me. It has the spending of the same 
amount of time on a new article beaten by 
a mile. 

None of us enjoys this re-writing over 
and over. But apprenticeship in. anything 
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requires that. In order to get proficient in 
anything, we must do it over and over many 


times. We must spend a lot of extra, seem- 


ingly wasted hours doing it. 


H. L. RANDALL. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The great stumbling-block of literary 
criticism, alike for the professional critic 
and the unprofessional reader, is the tacit 
assumption that the opinions, preferences, 
and estimates of today are not merely pass- 
ing opinions, preferences and estimates, but 
will be permanent ones; opinions, prefer- 
ences and estimates for all future time. 
There is no foundation, save self-complac- 
ency, for such a surmise. What solid rea- 
son is there to suppose that the present age 
is any more infallible in its literary judg- 
ments than preceding ages’ On the con- 
trary, its infallibility is all the less probable 
because of the precipitation with which its 
opinions are arrived at. Yet past ages have 
been proved over and over again, in course 
of time, to be wrong in their estimate oi 
contemporaneous poetry, in consequence of 
their mistaking the passing for the perman- 
ent. The only chance a critic has of 
being right in his judgments is to measure 
contemporary literature by standards and 
canons upon which rests the fame of the 
great poets and writers of the past, and, 
tried by which, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Milton and Byron have been assigned 
their enduring rank in the poetic _hier- 
archy. 

It is only the great poets, the poets in 
whom we can recognize the essentials of 
greatness, who can do that for us. They 
are not rebels, as are too many lyrical poets, 
but reconcilers; and they offer to external 
things and current ideas both receptivity and 
resistance, being not merely of an age, but 
for all time. It is their thoughts and the 
verse in which their thoughts are embodied 
that are enduringly memorable. For great 
poetry, as Wordsworth teaches us in a sin- 
gle line, is not mere emotion, not mere sub- 
tle or sensuous singing, but 

“Reason in her most exalted mood.”— 
From “The Bridling of Pegasus,” by Al- 
fred Austin. 
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“Oscar Wilde”’—A Play 
The author of this unusual, yet charming 


little volume admitted that it was written 
primarily for staging, rather than for read- 


ing. 

It was written some years ago, at which 
time it contained none of Wilde’s own lines. 
At the suggestion of the purchaser of the 
production right to this play, who had 
availed himself of Wilde’s epigrams, this 
hook now includes a number of these gems. 
\Vhenever possible, Wilde’s own words are 
referred to as such. 

Lester Cohen, the author, did not intend 
this to be a history but his goal is attained ; 
it is a vivid portrayal of Oscar Wilde's 
mood. 

There are four acts and seven scenes. 
Four of these scenes take place in Wilde's 
library in London, the others in a criminal 
court in a London hotel, in Reading Gaol, 
and in a Parisian cafe, respectively. The 
hook covers a period of two years. 

Oscar Wilde was probably one of the most 
fascinating characters in the history of liter- 
ature. The author portrays him in his 
ascendency, and in his “voluptious stagna- 
tion” of literary and social success, and in 
the degeneration and pathos of his decline. 

This is a book to be fully enjoyed by ev- 
ery one, and especially by any one who has 
read anything from the pen of Oscar Wilde. 

“Oscar Wilde.”"—A Play. By Lester Cohen. 

$2.00. New York: Boni & Liveright. 





“Seven Footprints to Satan” 


Very rarely does one read a melodramatic, 
mystery story that is so extraordinary and 
one that can be really classed in the first 
rank. 

“Seven Footprints to Satan,” by A. Mer- 
ritt, moves with breathless rapidity from the 
very beginning when James Kirkham, a 
young explorer, is kidnapped in broad day- 
light and brought to an estate in a lonely 
part of Long Island to face a man of mys- 
terious origin, who calls himself Satan—an 


overpowering personality, who controls un- 
told wealth and rules a small principality of 
his own, to the final, tense struggle for 
supremacy between the two, for the wealth 
and power of the latter. 

\WVith the scenes set in New York, in an 
atmosphere of tremendous power and 
wealth, the story mounts to a great climax. 

The author tells us that the book takes 
its name from the seven steps mounting 
to the throne of Satan; three of these steps 
are Satan’s; four belong to the one in the 
audience. If the unwilling captive treads 
on Satan’s three steps he belongs to Satan 
forever ; if he mounts his own four, he him- 
self assumes the ascendency. 

To all lovers of adventure tales who like 
to read of the thrills and misadventures 
and excitement that might happen to them, 
this book is strongly recommended. 

“Seven Footprints to Satan.” By A. Mer- 
ritt. $2.00. New York: Bont & Liveright. 


“It is Better to Tell” 

It is the desire of every author today, be- 
cause of the avalanche of sex novels of the 
past few years, to do something “different.” 
This aim has been achieved to a certain ex- 
tent in Kathleen Coyle’s “Jt is Better to 
Tell.” 

The story concerns an unmarried mother 
who, with her two children, determines to 
leave her temperamental husband. Her chief 
reason for this action is to give the young 
man an opportunity to live his own life, 
to create the literary masterpieces of which 
he was capable, but which, with the worry 
of providing for his family, he would have 
been unable to accomplish. Thus husband 
and wife live their own lives for fifteen 
years; he becomes famous and she, after 
many years of struggling, is able to live in 
comfort with her children, who believe their 
father dead, until fate, one day, brings him 
to the home of this little family. 

This novel revolves about the question: 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Ouestions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial Staff. 
Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ii. K. D., Baltimore, Md.—lIf an unknown 
writer submits his manuscripts in pen and 
ink or pencil, written on both sides of the 
paper, and without giving consideration to 
plot, literary style, characterization, etc., the 
editors can not be expected to send him a 
check in return. The editors as a whole are 
glad to read manuscripts by unarrived writ- 
ers in the hopes of finding something new or 
original. 

A rejection slip does not always mean 
that the writer’s work lacks merit. There 
are more than a dozen reasons responsible 
for a rejection—the editor may have several 
manuscripts on hand of the same type, he 
may be overstocked with material, there 
might be just a little something in your story 
that does not meet with editorial require- 
ments—any one of these reasons might be 
the cause of a rejection. 

Your humorous story is rather short for 
Liberty, but -we suggest that you try this 
market first. The address is 247 Park Ave., 
New York. Then Judge, 627 W. 43rd St., 
New York, also uses humorous stories of 
500 to 1,000 words in length. 


H. F. T., Philadelphia, Pa.—The follow- 
ing publications probably would be inter- 
ested in your critical literary essays, and we 
suggest that you send them to the editors for 
consideration. 


Scribner’s, 597 5th Ave.. New York. 

The Bookman, 244 Madison, New York. 

The Century, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th 
St.. New York. 

The Dial, 152 W. 13th St.. New York. 


S. J. F., Mobile, Ala—When a magazine 
“releases rights” it means that it will allow 
another publisher to reprint material from 
its pages if permission is asked to do so. 
Sometimes the original purchaser of all 
rights will make a small charge for reprint 
privileges. 


R. M. B., Truxton, N. VY.—We suggest 
that vou submit your negro dialect poem to 
the following: 

Burten’s Follies, 109 W. 49th St.. New York. 

Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. 


M.E.K.B., Spur, Texas.—Free Verse is 
a modern method of writing poetry in which 
the form is subjugated to the thought. The 
expression of the idea is carried forth by 
“free lines,” that is lines that do not rhyme 
yet clearly express in poetic metre the poet’s 
thought. 

It is not necessary for the notice “Copy- 
right Applied For” to appear on poems 
or stories entered in a contest. 


A. F. O., Colorado Springs, Colo.—\We 
really do not know of any publication that 
would be interested in your story on the 
life of Julius Caesar. All of the historical 
publications prefer articles or stories about 
historical personages in their own states. 
Liberty and Saturday Evening Post, we be- 
lieve, ran a series of stories on the lives of 
historical personages some time ago, and 
they might be interested in your story. Sug- 
gest that you query the editors. 


H. L., Sheboygan, Wis.,—Following is a 
list of magazines that are in the market for 
detective stories of 2000 words and over: 

Black Mask, 45 W. 25th St.. New York. 

Clues, 80 Lafayette St.. New York. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New 

York. 

Flynn’s, 280 Broadway, New York. 

Mystery Magazine, 55 W. 42nd St.. New York. 

True Detective Mystery, 1926 Broadway, New 

York. 

For your love stories we suggest the pub- 
lications listed below: 

Cupid’s Diary, 97 5th Ave., New York. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. 

Love Romances, 271 Madison, New York. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. 

Sweetheart Stories, 97 5th Ave.. New York. 

Legitimate song publishers, as a rule, pay 
for all expenses incurred in publishing a 
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song. However, they do not “plug” a song 
--this part of the contract is left up to the 
song writer himself. Therefore, he must 
have orchestrations made to furnish to the 
leading orchestras, so that they will feature 
his song at dances, over the radio, etc. This 
“plugging” will create a popular demand for 
the song, and result in many more sales than 
if no pains had been taken to familiarize the 
public with the new song. 





W. G. E., Dayton, Ohio.—If you contem- 
plate having your songs published in book 
iorm after they have appeared in the juve- 
nile magazines, do not forget to mark “First 
American Serial Rights Only” on each 
manuscript when submitting them to the dif- 
ferent publications. By doing this you re- 
tain all other rights to the songs and can 
have them published later in book form. 
With reference to the one that has already 
been published, we suggest that you write 
the Editor and ask for permission to reprint 
ihis. It might be necessary for you to make 
a note under this one song that it was origin- 
ally published in such and such a magazine. 


R. F. E., Scotia, N. ¥.—The only two 
publications we can suggest that might be 
interested in your articles on the making of 
an electrical engineer are Popular Science 
Monthly, 250 4th Avenue, New York and 
Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, New 
York. It would be better for you to query 
the I:ditor before submitting your story. 


M. M. O., Monessen, Pa.—Stories based 
on Negroes are published by the following: 

The Dial, 152 W. 13th St., New York. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Crisis, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Crusader, 2299 7th Ave., New York. 

Publishers of fashion magazines and 
women’s periodicals probably would be in- 
terested in your designs, and we suggest that 
you query them or submit samples. 

When submitting designs, for greeting 
cards, place your name on the back of the 
drawing, together with your address, and 
mail the drawing between cardboard. 
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E. J. P., Waco, Texas.—Regardless of 
whether or not you were paid for this poem, 
if you sold all rights to the publisher, you 
are not at liberty to offer it for sale else- 
where, unless the editor grants you permis- 
tion to do so. Why not write the editor for 
permission to have these words set to music. 
If he was greatly interested in the memorial, 
he, no doubt, also would be interested in co- 
operating with you and the composer in pub- 
lishing this song. 

H. K.W., Whittenburg, Texas.—In con- 
nection with a literary agent, the term “seven 
submission contract” means that the agent 
agrees to send the manuscript to seven dif- 
ferent markets, and if none of them accept 
it, he will return the manuscript together 
with detailed report to the author, who can 
then continue sending it out to other maga- 
zines. 

Should you send your work to an agent 
for submission to various houses, this pro- 
cedure does not bind you to leave the ma- 
terial in his hands for an indefinite time, un- 
less the contract agreed upon contains such 
a clause. The majority of literary agents 
try to sell to five or six markets, one after 
the other, and if they are not successful in 
placing the story will return the manuscript 
to the client. 

If a syndicate accepts your material on a 
royalty basis, it will continue to pay you a 
certain percentage of the returns as long as 
the material is published. On the other 
hand, if they pay you outright, they can sell 
the material to as many newspapers as will 
accept it, and retain the money received. The 
amount paid you at the outset, however, is 
based on the number of publications they 
think will be interested in your material. 


R. M. B., Waterloo, lowa.—If you sold 
“First American Serial Rights Only” to the 
first publication, it would be lawful for you 
to submit the same print to another publi- 
cation in an entirely different field. It would 
not be ethical, however, for you to sell this 
same photograph to a competitor of the first 
publication. When selling to the second 
publisher, it is good policy to mention that 
“First American Serial Rights’’ was sold to 
such and such a magazine.” 
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Getting ““The Breaks”’ 


After Publishing, Success Depends on Personal Plugging 
to Introduce Song 


By Roy GriFFiti 


OT long ago, a song writer asked my 

opinion of a new song of his, just pub- 
lished. My opinion, of course, is of no more 
consequence, so far as the song’s probable 
success goes, than a handicapper’s judgment 
of a selling plater. Horse races and popu- 
lar songs offer more chances for wrong 
guesses than the suave manipulator of the 
three walnut shells and the elusive pea. .\ 
successful writer was 
“What kind of song ought to prove popular 
right now?” “I wish I knew,” was the re- 
joinder. 

However, the song submitted to me opens 
up what may be a fruitful field for discus- 
sion. 

The song in question had everything— 
good lyrics, catchy title, snappy tune, ex- 
cellent rhythm. The words were easy to 
sing and remember, the theme was of uni- 
versal interest, and the simple melody—in 
the key of C—could be jazzed without diffi- 
culty by any sight reader. 

Yes, the song was almost what is called 
2 “natural.’’ But does that mean it will hit ? 
Will you, in Kokomo, or you in Oshkosh, 
ever hear it, or sing it, or play it? Well, 
that depends largely upon whether it “gets 
the breaks.” 

The “breaks” may be defined as “those 
happenings which will help to win for a 
song the favor of a fickle public.” These 
happenings are of two varieties: purely 
lucky “breaks” and those that occur through 
directed effort. 

Luck, in the case of songs, can not be 
controlled any more than the gambler can 
force square dice to come up sevens. But 
the other kind of “breaks’’—those that occur 
through directed effort—can be made to 
happen through intelligent promotion work 
or what is called “song plugging.” 


song once asked, 


“Plugging” a song is simply advertising 
it to the public—letting them hear it and 
hear about it. No one is ever going to buy 
a copy of “Whatsis Fox trot’’ if its exist- 
ence is kept a secret. It will butter no pars- 
nips for you to admire your own name on 
the title page of a song if you lock yourself 
in the attic to do said admiring. 

When you have finished writing a good 
song and had it published, the real work has 
just begun. Success, after that, depends on 
a lot of intelligently directed hard work plus 
a sizable chunk of luck. 

Music publishers maintain elaborate pro 
motion departments to “plug” 
sut they don’t clutch wildly to their bosoms 
every unknown song that happens to be 
presented for their They 
know that promotion work costs money and 
they are not prone to do any intoxicated 


their songs. 


consideration. 


navigator acts. Thousands of dollars are 
sometimes spent in promoting a single song 

and even then it may prove a flop. VPopu- 
lar songs are about the most uncertain mer 
chandise in the world. That is why the re 
wards of writing and publishing are so great 
when a song does happen to “click’’ with the 
public. I personally know one music pub 
lisher who has won and lost half a dozen 
fortunes in the game. 

I have seen thousands upon thousands of 
copies of songs stacked in publishers’ ware 
houses—songs which, for one reason or an- 
other, had failed to “click’—and I have 
seen them offered for sale at ten dollars or 
less per thousand, less than the cost of paper 
and printing. So, you should not feel espe 
cially hurt if any publisher doesnot execute 
a Comanche war dance of exultation when 
you present your song for his consideration. 

Knowing the altogether forgivable apathy 
of publishers, many song writers publish 
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their songs at their own expense and then 
“plug” them personally. They see to it 
themselves that their own songs get as many 
good “breaks” as possible. 

A friend of mine in New York wrote a 
song a few years ago. He wore out his shoe 
leather, his vocal cords, and his patience 
tramping from one music publisher to an- 
other trying to convince them that the song 
was good. Everywhere he was greeted with 
what are technically known as the razz and 
the fishy stare. Finally, he mentally con- 
signed all the publishers to the Eternal Fry- 
ing Pan and got out the song at his own ex- 
pense. He sang it and peddled it around 
Broadway until he had sold a few thousand 
copies. Then he sold the copyright to a big 
publisher outright for twelve hundred dol- 
lars. That wasn’t much for a successful 
song, of course, but it was a start. He wrote 
and marketed several other songs in the 
same way and made a great deal more money 
than by trying to crash the publishers’ gates 
directly. 

One of the biggest song hits of recent 
years, written by two players ina New York 
dance orchestra, was hawked about Broad- 
way for months, in manuscript form. No 
publisher would touch The authors, | 
understand, persisted in having the tune 
plaved by the orchestra of which they were 
members until a little flutter of public inter- 
est was awakened. Finally, a publisher was 
found who agreed to take a chance on pub 
lishing it. It swept the country like a plague 
and made a sizable fortune for publisher and 
authors alike. The “Ves, We 
Have No Bananas.” 

The song which my friend finally sold for 
twelve hundred dollars got “the breaks” be- 
cause he personally “plugged” it. He sang 
it to any one whose ears were in close 
enough proximity. The “Bananas” classic 
got “the breaks” because the authors person- 
ally “plugged” it. They had it played by 
their dance orchestra nightly. Whatever its 
other shortcomings, the song has a wonder- 
ful dance rhythm—but nobody would ever 
have found that out if the authors had not 
personally demonstrated it. 

There are a number of things the song 
writer can do to help his song get “the 


(Continued on page 62) 
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and Publisher 
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Send song poems 50-50 
50-50 on sales. Revisi 
Piano, Orchestra and 


( Brookside) 


We have 


Also accept manuscripts, 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Salem, Indiana 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 


We help place songs; 
for Ukulele, 
secured. 


plan. 
ng, Composing 
Band. Copyrights 
words and music on 5 








MANY POEMS WANTED 


Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 


a 50-50 plan. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., 


Thomaston, M 


. No order too small to receive at- 
ed. We publish a book ons 
Price, $1. 


Chicago 
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game for you. 181 pages, 


22 E. 12th St. 





Song Writers Make Fortunes 


Can You Write Another “My 
Heaven,” 
“Ain't She Sweet?” 


WRITING THE POPULAR. SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


A complete treatise on the emeatiols of of successful song writing. 
Tells how to start and how to p 
Contains a complete list of Ay music 
this book and learn just what there 


“Red Lips,” 


postpaid, $1. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, 


Shows up the pitfalls. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BS 


BS 


BS 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


For the best letters of not more than 200° words, 
answering the six easy questions below, Sales 
Tales is offering thirty prizes in all—total value 
$55.00. For the best, $10 in cash, next best $5.00 
in cash, next best $3.00 in cash, next best $2.00 in 
cash, ten next best, $1.00 each, and for the next 
twenty-five, a year’s subscription to Sales Tales- 
value $1.00 each. Any one can compete except 
employees of the Spalding Publications, Inc. 

Letters should be written on one side of paper 
only. They don’t have to be clever. Just answer 
the questions as briefly as you please, numbering 
your answers to correspond with the questions. 
Read the August number of Sales Tales and write 
an ordinary letter, addressed to Prize Opinion 
Letter Editor, Sales Tales, Mount Morris, IIl., 
and mail it on or before September 1. 

Here are the questions to be answered: 

What is your opinion, in a few words, of the 
August issue of Sales Tales, in general? 

What do you prefer in that issue: (a) The fic- 
tion, illustrations, jokes, etc., or (b) The practical 
articles about what sales people are doing? 

What particular story or article in the August 
issue do you like best, and why? 

What feature that is not in the August 
would you like most to see there, and why ? 

Why are you interested in Sales Tales—because 
you are a sales person, or hope to be, or for what 
other reason? 

General remarks 

A similar prize contest with the same prizes and 
questions, will be conducted in connection with the 
September Tales. 


issue 


issue of Sales 


Five dollars is being offered by Ozark Life, Kings- 
ton, Ark., for the best poem of a certain type each 
month. Only non-professional writers are eligible 
to compete for the prize. The type for each month 
is—Rondeau for September, Villanelle for Octo- 
ber, and Ballad for November. Instructions can 
be obtained from a recent copy of Ozark Life. 


Agricultural Publications 


Country Life, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. Editor, 
Reginald T. Townsend. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
articles regarding living in the country, country 
estates, gardens, gardening, sports, building, dec- 
orating, dogs, motoring, yachting, and boating. 
We do not use poetry and no fiction. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week, and payment is 
made on acceptance.” 


The Michigan Business Farmer, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. Editor, Milon Grinnell. Issued bi-weekly; 
Se a copy; 50c a year. “We want illustrated ar- 
ticles on farming of special interest to farmers of 
Michigan, about 1000 to 2000 words in length. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and we pay 
after publication, at the rate of one-half cent a 
word.” 

1214 Sixteenth St., N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. Editor, P. S. Ridsdale. Issued 
monthly; 35c a. copy; $3.00 a year. “We are at 
present overstocked and not actively in the market. 
We are buying one out of fifty manuscripts sub- 
mitted. We use articles preferably not exceeding 
2500 words, with illustrations on wild life and 
conservation. We are not interested in hunting 
and fishing and outdoor tour material unless 
handled from the Nature point of view. Random 
photographs of wild life are purchased for our 
files. Short filler articles with one picture on 
human interest in Nature are also used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a week, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of one to two 
cents a word, and $1.00 to $3.00 for photographs.” 


Nature Magazine, 


Business and Financial Journals 


Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West > 
Street, New York City. Editor, Kent B. Stiles. 
Issued monthly; 30c ‘a copy; $3.00 a year. “This 
magazine is devoted to the interests, problems and 
activities of the public warehouse executive, and 
to the problems of national distributors as such 
problems relate directly to routing through public 
warehouses. News and articles are judged for 
their informative value and timeliness. Length 
varies from a half-inch for news stories to three 
or four complete pages for important articles. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on fifteenth of month of 
publication, at the rate of three-fourths cent a 
word for miscellaneous news and less important 
articles; one cent a word for more important ar- 
ticles, and $2.00 each for photographs.” 


Texas Commercial News, 1435 Allen Bldg.. Dal 
las, Texas. Editor, L. M. Webb. “We desire 
articles either of the interview or straight narra- 
tive type about Texas retailers who have success- 
fully solved their problems; stories of methods.and 
systems, retail salesmanship and advertising, store 
management, arrangement, lighting and display, 
fixtures, records—in short, articles about success- 
ful Texas retailers written in simple, straight- 
forward language, so that other Texas retailers 
may profit from the experience. Names and ad- 
dresses desired, of course, and occasional appro 
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Two Thousand Dollar 
Prize Contests 


Stories from 2o00 to 3000 words in length 


For Boys and Girls in their “teens” 


BOYS’ WORLD CONTEST 

$400.00 
250.00 
150.00 
100.00 
100.00 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize 


GIRLS’ COMPANION CONTEST 


First Prize . $400.00 
Second Prize ‘ ‘ . 250.00 
Third Prize ‘ ‘ ° 150.00 
Fourth Prize ‘ js ‘ ‘ 100.00 
Fifth Prize ; ‘“ . . 100.00 


All anne stories found available, fifteen dollars a Gnceenl words. 


1. Contest closes November 1, 1928. Stories 
received after that date will not be entered in 
the contest, but will be considered in the regular 
way. 

2. Stories should be from 2,000 to 3,000 words 
in length 

3. You may enter as many stories as you like 
in either or both BOYS’ WORLD and GIRLS’ 
COMPANION contests. Send stories as early as 
possible in order to insure careful reading. 


4, Leading characters should be boys from 16 
to 18 years of age for the BOYS’ WORLD, and 
girls from 16 to 18 years of age for the GIRLS’ 
COMPANION. 

§. Stories should be something more than inci- 
dents or adventure tales. They should have good 
plot, quick action, suspense, and heart appeal. 
The elements of mystery and humor are recom- 
mended. 

6. Only stories of a high literary and moral 
standard will be considered. Virility, but not 
cheap melodrama, is wanted. Crime or criminals 
should not be featured in a prominent way. 


7. There should be involved in the plot a 
es conduct or faith problem of boy or girl 
fe 

8. The problem (or message) should have to 
do with true character development, rather than 
mere bravery or achievement. It: should bring 
out the expression of Chris- 
tian faith or principles in 
action. 





9. The conventionally goody-goody story is not 
wanted. Appeal to the best in the modern boy 
or the modern girl. Deal with typical problems 
which interest or trouble him or her. Look for 
new problems and situations growing out of a 
study and understanding of youth. Picture the 
hero’s struggle and victory for the right in a 
way to win the admiration of the reader. Keep 
to the boy or girl standard of fair play. 


10. The mere suggestion of romance, taking 
up the nobler phases of the boy’s companionship 
with the girl and the girl’s relation to the boy 
during the teen years, has a place especially in 
the case of the GIRLS’ COMPANION. Actual love 
making and so called.“ sexual problems,” how- 


_ever, are taboo. 


11. The following types of stories are sug- 
gested: Bible times, missionary, historical set- 
ting, pioneer, legendary, school life, home life, 
athletics, adventure or exploration, science, farm 
or ranch life, semi-romance, and mystery. 


12. Stories involving the organized Sunday- 
school class or church society are especially 
desired. 


13. Stamped self-addressed envelope must be 
enclosed if you wish manuscript returned. 


14. Address stories for BOYS’ WORLD to BOYS’ 
WORLD Contest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. For GIRLS’ COMPANION, to 

GIRLS’ COMPANION Con- 
test, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Illinois. 


Sample copies sent free on request. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful. 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or 
“‘dry’’ scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American phote- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club, 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographic laboratory. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet. send $2.50 
for a year's subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85: Foreign, $3.25 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S.A. 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay and Magazine 
field. Manuscripts developed and -r- for submission to studios 
and publishers. Established 1917. cation and exceptional fa- 
cilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTAG EOUS. Sales Depart- 
ment operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY. 
13 Western & Santa Monica Bids.. 
Hollywood. California. 








GOOD SERVICE—ALWAYS 


with one carbon copy, 
75e. Manuscripts criticized and revised; also sales 


Typing: 50c a thousand words— 


service. Correspondence answered promptly. Write for 
full particulars—now! 


LESLIE CLEMENS 


64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 














ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts 











If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 
a 

“STOP! Our revising and typing service will increase 

and save you money at the same time. High- 

quality work, lowest rates, satisfaction guar- 

us a trial; you'll never regret it. Write us today for rates, 
BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 


74 Irving Place, New York 
the chance of acceptance of your manuscripts 
anteed. We can assist you in selling your work, too. Just give 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 





Hi riter’s Digest 


priate photographs. -We can also use a_very 
limited number of similar articles about Texas 
wholesalers and Texas manufacturers. Articles 
preferably should be about 1500 to 2000 words in 
length, and fillers, 500. For the present, payment 
will be made on publication, at the rate of one- 
half to one cent a word, and $1.00 to $2.00 for 
photographs.” 


Drug and Oil Trade Journals 


American Perfumer and Essential Oil Review, 
81 Fulton St., New York City. Issued monthly; 
530c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use technical ar- 
ticles relating to perfumes, cosmetics, soaps, flavor- 
ing extracts and to raw materials for them. Also 
articles on plant practice in these industries; a 
limited amount of material on merchandising, 
packages, etc.; and news items concerning com- 
panies engaged in these industries, new plants, per- 
sonnel, changes, etc. Technical articles should 
run about 1000 to 10,000 words in length, and 
news items any length. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is made on 
publication, at the rate of $5.00 per thousand 
words, and up.” 


The Druggists Circular, 12 Gold St., New York 
Managing Fditor. G. K. Hanchett. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
stories of successful stores, merchandising articles, 
especially those dealing with toiletries and their 
sale; window displays and other ideas appropriate 
for adaptation by druggists. We do not use po- 
etry. Manuscripts are reported on within a month, 
and paid for at the rate of 19c an inch, and $1.) 
to $3.00 for photographs.” 


Topics, 291 Broadway, New York.  Edi- 
McQuade. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use fact stories concerning bus'- 
ness and merchandising methods used’ by retail 
druggists, about 1000 words in length. Manv- 
scripts must give name and address of druggists 
involved, and must be accompanied by _ photo- 
graphs of druggist mentioned. We do not. us 
poetry. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days, and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of one cent a word.” 


Drug 
tor, Jerry 


The Petroleum Marketer, P. O. Box 562, Tulsa, 
Okla. Editor, Grady Triplett. Issued monthly: 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “AIl material must come 
from the business experience of men and concerns 
selling petroleum products. Photographs are used 
to illustrate articles. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of one cent a word.” 


Dry and Fancy Goods Journals 


Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New 
Ernest F. Hubbard. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $4.00 a yeas. “We are not in 
need of articles just at present, unless the article 
presents entirely new and practical ideas of value 
to the readers of our magazine. Material chiefly 
used consists of merchandising stories—new ways 
to sell hats, new types of advertising that bring re 


(Continued on page 48) 


The American 
York City. Editor, 
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Your Own 
Printed Stationery 
FREE! 





\ handsome assortment of note 
size sheets and envelopes to match, 
cut from high grade stock, printed 
with your name and address and 
hoxed. Think of the prestige it will 
give you to use this stationery. More 
and more writers are coming to realize 


ERE is your opportunity to get a beautiful 

box of stationery, printed with your name 

and address for your own individual use, with- 

out one cent of cost. Just send your subscrip 

tion to Wrirer’s Dicest for one year at the regu 

lar rate of $2.00 and a complete set of the sta 

tionery will be printed for your use and mailed 
to you at once, absolutely free. 

Don’t be satisfied with ordinary or makeshift 
stationery when you can have this distinctive and 
valuable individualized stationery free of cost. Be 
sure of getting your copy of Wrirer’s Dicest 


every month delivered conveniently at your door. 


the value of using good personal sta- 
tionery when writing to editors and 
publishers. Made up to your order, 
locally, however, the cost would be 
large. Through our special offer you 
get it free with your subscription or 
renewal for Writer's DiceEst. 


This vital writer’s journal with its many new 
features for coming year, is alone worth many 
times the low subscription price of $2. And by 


acting promptly you may also have this personal 





stationery free. Don’t delay. 








Mail This Coupon Today! 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Are You 
Already a 
Subscriber to 
Writer’s Digest? 


Then simply send us 


l1 enclose $2. Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST for one 
year (twelve issues) and send me the free box of stationery printed with 


name and address. 


1 enclose $2. Enter my renewal for one year to begin when my present 
subscription has expired, and send me the free box of stationery printed 
with name and address. 


(Print your name and address below, plainly and exactly z 


$2 to cover your renewal 
you wish it to appear on the stationery) 


for one year to begin 
when your present sub- 
scription has expired. 
We will record this and 
make up and ship your 
special stationery at once. 
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Full Value Received 


Recently Colonel Brown sent us one dollar for 

a short trial subscription to THE WRITER. 

Now, in sending a two-year renewal, he writes: 
“I sold one $50.06 story and made a connection 


which thus far has netted me $500.00 through 


tips in THE WRITER 
A constantly growing file of such comments is 
gratifying evidence that THE WRITER is of 


practical service to authors. 


John Clair Minot, 
Boston Herald, says: 
“Every young writer should be familiar with 
this valuable magazine, not simply for the sake 
of the list of prizes, but for the tips given in its 
department called The Manuscript Market, and 

its numerous helpful articles.” 


Literary Editor of the 


Our newsstand sale is limited to known de- 
mand. The best way of making sure of your 
writing help is to tear off this coupon and 
fi eee: 
THE WRITER, 

Harvard Square, Mass 
Please send THE WRITER at once 


] 14 months for $3.00 (yearly rate) 


Cambridge, 


5 months for $1.00 (New subscribers only) 


Name 


Address 











FREE “""*snp's. 8 

AND A BOOK” 
An entertaining illustration of the value of the right 
word to the writer and how you can have instantly 
available the exact word for every shade of meaning. 
Write today obligation. 

HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. WDY. 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line if you knew how? 
My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, resin D, Hartford, Conn. 





FREE TO WRITERS 


Contains valu- 





The Plotweaver, a monthly magazine. 
able and interesting information to writers of magazine 
and photoplay stories. Subscription, $2.50 per annum, 
Free sample copy. 

THE PLOTWEAVER, 


Drawer WD, Hollywood, California 

















PROTECT YOUR BOOKS oes 


Nith Silver Art Book Plates. Send 
Yor for 64-page book of beautiful 
bookplate designs and samples 

SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
Uptown Station 
6327 Glenwood Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


sults, direct mail methods that pay, ways of getting 
publicity for hats in the editorial columns of news- 
papers, original layouts oi hat stores and hat de- 
partments, etc. We prefer photographs with each 
article. Manuscripts are reported on within three 
weeks, and payment is made on fifteenth of month 
following receipt, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Giftwares Magazine, 1181 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Lucile O’Naughlin. Issued month- 
ly; $2.00 a year. “We are interested in 4llus- 
trated articles on operating gift shops or gift de- 
partments in department, jewelry, or similar stores, 
of 300 to 1000 words. Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days, and payment is made on publica- 
tion, at the rate of one cent a word, and $3.00 for 
photographs.” 


Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, William Schack. Issued 
monthly ; 6Uc a copy; $6.00 a year. “Articles de- 
scribing concrete plans for promotion of millinery 
sales based on some store’s actual experience, from 
500 to 2000 words, are wanted. Also unusual win- 
dow displays or interiors of millinery shops, usu- 
ally in connection with an article. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of 40c an inch 
and up.” 


Engineering Publications 


10-112 West Avenue A, Temple, 
Horace T. Chilton. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want short air 
stories not over 3000 words in length, and aero- 
nautical articles from 1200 to 3000 words.  Pay- 
ment is made on publication, at the rate of one cent 
a word.” 


The Aviator, 
Texas. Editor, 


Engineering, 


Domestic 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, F. P. Keeney. Issued weekly; 
$2.00 a year. “We want merchandising stories of 
plumbing and heating stores. Photographs are 
accepted with articles. Manuscripts are reported 
on immediately, and we pay on publication at the 
rate of one cent a word.” 


All-Fiction Publications 


Stories Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn 
Roscoe Fawcett. Issued monthly; 25c a 
“We are interested in world war fiction 
irom any front, in Flanders to the far East; shorts 
up to 8000 words, novelettes up to 15,000 words, 
and serials of 15,000-word installments with three 
to five installments, inclusive. Air-war stories, 
trench and No-man’s land action yarns are pre- 
ferred. Navy stories also used, with American 
heroes. Can use American heroes in foreign ser- 
vices, but war fact articles generally are given on 
assignment; some war action photographs, and 
war verse of the army song variety of about forty 
lines. We want good plotting, good characteriza- 
tion and plenty of vivid, authentic battle action. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
and one-half cent a word and up, and 25e a line 
for poetry.” 


Battle 
Editor, 
copy. 
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Everybody's, 223 Spring Street, New York City. 
Editor, William Corcoran. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are looking for stories 
of any length right now; stories full of glamor 
and enchantment set anywhere in the world. The 
conventional slambang action yarn does not belong 
here, though every narrative must obey the first 
rules of a good tale—it must be dramatic, it must 
be appealing, and it must move. We also are in- 
terested in the occasional tale which, while ab- 
sorbing and full of merit, meets difficulty in finding 
a market. We exclude the morbid, sex or deeply 
introspective story, but are hospitable to anything 
else. Unusual short items for fillers are welcome. 
Also serials of 60,000 to 90,000 words; novels and 
novelettes from 15,000 to 40,000 words; and short 
stories under 10,000 words. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks, and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word 
and up. 


Genius, a new magazine published by the Genius 
Publishing Corp., Clay Peters Bldg., Reno, Ne- 
vada. Editor, John Lewis Brock. “We want 
general fiction up to 8000 words and authentic re- 
flections of life—any strata, but let that strata be 
correctly portrayed. Desire escape stereotype sit- 
uations and so-called well-rounded plot formulas; 
also verse and short satires. Payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word 
and up.” 


Fraternal Publications 


The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Ind. Editor, 
Frank E. Hering. Issued monthly; 5c a copy. 
“This is a fraternal magazine, and we use feature 
stories about people, happenings and facts of uni- 
versal interest. We are buying very few manu- 
scripts now, and only those of outstanding merit 
have a chance. We use photographs. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one and 
one-half to two cents a word.” 


The Rotarian,211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


Ill. Editor, Vivian Carter. Issued monthly; 25c 


a copy; $1.50 a year. “Articles of 1500 to 3000 
words in length, of general interest that will appeal 
to readers in some forty- four countries are wanted ; 
also stories with a father and son theme, a business 
angle, or of a general ‘uplift’ character. Photo- 
graphs are accepted with manuscripts. We very 
seldom use poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of two cents a word and up.” 


Furniture Trades Journals 


Furniture Age, 2239 Herndon St., Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, J. A. Gary. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy ; 
$3.00 a year. “We are in the market for articles 
on advertising, credits and collections, display, 
buying, management and delivery. Also success 
stories about 1000 words in length and interviews 
of the same length. All articles must be illus- 
trated. Manuscripts are reported on immediately, 
and payment is made at the rate of one cent a word 
and $2.00 for photographs.” 


Furniture Record, 200 N. Division Ave., 
Rapids, Mich. Editor, K. C. Clapp. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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A Skillful Workman 
Buys the Best Tools 


O TRADE or profession requires so 
small an investment as that of the 
author—a typewriter, a little stationery and 
the World for a workshop. 

Hence, when you buy your typewriter 
select it with care. Consider its reputation, 
its past record, not simply the claims that 
may be made for it. 

Corona is the pioneer portable typewriter 


—the favorite of successful authors the 


world over. 


It is light and compact enough to be easily 
but neither sturdiness nor any oper- 
sacrificed to gain 
Corona has the 


carricd ; 
ating features have been 
an ounce or an_ inch. 
standard four-row keyboard—just like the 
larger office machines. So when you have 
learned to use Corona you have learned to 
use all typewriters. If you already own a 
typewriter and would like the joy of pos- 
sessing a new, smooth running Corona, we 
will take your old machine as part payment 
and the balance may be taken care of in 


monthly installments. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
916 E. Washington St., N. Y. 


Syracuse, 


Please send me your latest folder illustrating 
the new Duco finished Coronas, together with full 
information about your monthly payment plan. 


Name 


Address 

















Are You SELLING? 


WELL- 


work ap- 


If not, enlist the help of a 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose 
pears regular ly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 

Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 
Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 
Markets. 


The following — received from clients (typical 
of hundreds r 5 fhen I got through with 


‘The Captive Princess,’ | turned out another story 
according to your formula. It wa accepted im- 
mediat ely, the editor calling it ercellent, and asking 
for more. Another client writes: ‘ lis 
is the forty-fourth story sold since I be gan; believe 
me, I’m grateful to you. Yet another: “Thank 
you for the check for the American rights, and the 


And still another: 
your check in 
collaborated.” 


check for the English rights.” 
“This is to acknowledge, with thanks, 
respect of my story, on which you 
Similar letters come in constantly. 


If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 
P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1, P.O 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


as Mr. D’Orsay 
two places.) 


-or- 





(Roth addresses are always good, 
livides his time between the 














WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages — Entire English 
Language Rhymed— Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume by 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
qualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean eo much to the suc- 
cess of your ideas. 


Don’t be without a copy another week. 
coupon today 


Use the 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Obio 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.60 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Waiker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,”’ postpaid. 
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lV riter’s Digest 


ARTICLES THAT SELL 
page 1) 
but as it 
difference 


TRAVEL 

(Continued from 
appears to 
that 
examine a 


or steel-pointed pen, 
Therein lies a 
visualizes when 


\ Ou. one 


readily they 
photograph of a given scene and then turn 
to a painting of exactly the same spot done 


by an artist. 

There are certain precious spots in th 
world that have been painted scores oj 
times. Yet, unless one painter has delib- 


erately copied the picture of another, they 


are in no wise duplicates. The artist puts 


himself 
selves in this 


No Two 
It is of 


On canvas. 
identical. 
life 
visit 


on paper or 
world are 
that the spice of 
Thus every 


Suc Is con- 


th variety 


cocted. we IS ca- 


pable of a thousand different individualities, 
the thou- 


place 


which are but the transference of 
sand individualities who attempt to depict 
them. 

something more 


Places capable of 


than being seen with the optical lens called 


are 


the eye. It is equivalent to saying that the 
tintype of Lincoln was all there was t 
“honest Abe.” How much of a story ora 


biography could be written about the tir- 
of a man? 
It is the same 
They have character, 
they have and 
They are actually human because 
is chiefly du 
Sometimes we 
it Is 


ye 
[\ pe a 
Places havi 
they 
they 


with places. 


a soul. have 


moods, stories, have 
“pasts.” 
they interesting, which 
to their human associations. 
call it their History, at other 
spoken of as their legends. The knack lies 
in discovering their true character; then set 
dipping into the pig- 


are 


times, 


out to paint a picture, 
ments of your own personality to give tt 
living color, light, shade and emotion. 
Not alone how does a place look, but 
how does it appeal to all the other five 


senses and finally, more important than that, 


how does it feel? 

We offer the following example which 
may serve to illustrate what we mean to 
some degree: 


“London is one thing; the English coun- 
tryside is quite another. Each has its rich 
charm that is all its very own. One of the 
charming things about London is its put- 
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tLL vent odor of soft coal smoke after it has 2 
been churned and soaked in fog for cen- Pp 

s to turies, | suppose. It compares favorably ‘ 

one with that musty smell that lingers about old 1 —- 

le a books and prints and other ancient, precious : 

turn things that ever after shall resurrect dimly, 

done glorious visions through one’s nostrils at 

the sniff of anything like it.” 

| the ; ee 

s ol BOOK REVIEWS 

elib- (Conttiued from page 39) 

they “Ts it better to tell her natural children about \ 

puts their father who is living his own life, or 

two remain silent ?”’ 

is of The scene of the story is laid in Belgium, 

con- near Antwerp, and by means of the author’s 

+ ca easy-flowing style and her fresh way of see- Ee 

ities, ing things, the reader is given an opportunity 

hou- of learning much of Flemish surroundings F many a writer could see his own 

epict and customs. weaknesses — — 
a ; ...success would speedily be his. Un- 

“It Is Better To Tell.” By Kathleen Coyle. oe er : 

2 pp. $2.50. New York: E. P. Dutton fortunately we cannot always see those 
10TE & Co. things nearest us. ‘The writer who achieves 
alled és — success unaided must endure the long 
+ the BOOKS RECEIVED drudgery of repeated trial and experi- 
ay ment. Small weaknesses may hold him 

: > ’ nC r Yorker of = : : 
or Sunset Gun, by Dorothy Parker, author back... an unfortunate twist in character- 
tin of “Enough Rope,” which achieved the po- izations, a wrong conception of suspense, 

7 sition of a best seller, vying with popular over or under emphasis of certain ele- 

novels in point of sales. A reproduction ments. But they form a fatal total and he 

aye » ~ e . - am » - = ~ a 

— of verses first published in the Bookman, an see them, cannot correct them 

lave i“ ¢ T ° _— 2LinN OLS. 
han the New Republic, the Nation, the New Olina spots 

nave Yorker, Life, McCall’s Magazine, the Yale With Palmer training it is possible to short 

ause Be Review, the New York World and the New cut the seemingly endless period of appren- 

du Vorb Post ticeship by bringing the writer’s talent into 

: wrk Post. i ; : 

Re citi the light where he can intelligently direct 
it i Boni & Liveright, New York, $2.00, its growth. Palmer training removes the 
Is i sae 2 
of blind spots. It is intensive, sympathetic. 
lies John Hardie of Thornhill—His Life, Let- Katherine Newlin Burt, novelist and writer 
1s! B ters and Times, by B. Palmer Lewis. (Sec- of short stories for Cosmopolitan, Harpers, 
nig- a aa a f Red Book, says: “J’d have started IO years 

Pls ond edition.) An interesting story of the Date fie . 4 : 
‘e It ae . ° : eee ge Soe Oo sooner on a literary career but there was no 
life and times of an honest, God-fearing : bi splpisett 
é Lane ieee é Palmer Institute. 
Scotchman who as a lad left his father’s 
but aie : Palmer Courses are endorsed by many 
ut F home to seek his fortune, and brought finan- ‘ell k i retcliag he i, 
five cial ads iaieuialll aafa saniiies tenes Wee well known writers, among them Jim 
clal success to himself asa partnet in al er- Tully, Jesse Lynch Williams and Gertrude 
hal. § cantile Firm. These letters will be of inter- Atherton. 
est to all who care to know of the prices, a ee oe ee ee eo ee 
ae ° ¢ . ~ e 
hich @ cus + nee ¢ ; » South- PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
customs and manner of lite in the u Dept 13). Palmer Bldgs Hollywood. Calif, 
1 t0f land in the years from 1816 to 1888. I am interested in 
: : as 0 Short Story Writing. . 0 Photoplay Writing 
\vondale Press, New York. $2.50. C English and Self-Expression. 
a Nae 5 
—_ ADDRESS : 
ricil ON’T wander through life aimlessly. All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 
the You're likely to interfere with some one a © 
uly BF else’s aim. 







































le ae RN Be POLS 


[| 
Details 


Count e / 
Get them right 


Don’t Grope or Guess 
Put Your Finger on 
the Right Fact, Figure 
or Rule in an Instant. 


THE DESK 
REFERENCE Book 


Cloth, 251 pages, 
postpaid 


$1 50 





Don’t pass little 
details of construc- 
tion and fact in 
your manuscripts in 
a slipshod manner, 
because they do not 
seem important 
enough to “take the 
trouble to look up.’ 


The Desk Reference Book contains the 
answers to a number of questions that bother 
writers every day. With this book at your 
elbow you have an abundance of valuable in- 
formation ready for instant reference. 

Don’t guess or take careless chances with 
Punctuation, Capitalization, Spelling, Com- 
pound Words, Division of Words, Abbrevia- 
tions and Diction. Recurrence of minor 
errors acts against a favorable reading of 
your manuscript. Have the facts handy 
regarding Relations of the Author to the 
Publisher, Copyright, Relations of the 
Short-Story Writer to the Magazines, Me- 
chanics of the Book, Indexing, Postal Reg- 
ulations, Foreign Currency, Weights and 
Measures, and many other subjects. Put 
this book alongside of your dictionary—you 
will want to use it just as often. Send the 
coupon today. 





TT 
WILLIAM DANA ORCL 
By 





ee 





Se ee a a ee a my 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


I enclose $1.50. (Currency, check or money order). 
Send me a copy of The Desk Reference Book at once. 


Address 


J 
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Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 

(Centinued from page 49) 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of 1000 to 8000 words in length on furni- 
ture store merchandising and advertising, and good 
radio merchandising stories. All articles must be 
exclusive in the field. Furniture store rug stories 
also are wanted. Manuscripts are paid for on ac- 
ceptance, at the rate of one cent a word and $2.5) 
for photographs.” 

Retail lurniture Gilling, 54 West Illinois 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Kenneth A. Ford. Issued 
monthly. “We use carefully written interviews 
with furniture store buyers, executives and sales- 
men on subjects prescribed. Maintain file of 
writers whom we call upon for handling special 
assignments. We are’ glad to have names of 
writers acquainted with their local furniture trade. 
We pay on publication at the rate of one and a half 
cents a word, and $2.50 for photographs.” 


St., 


Juvenile Publications 


Forward, Board of Christian Education, 421 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. “Forward 


is a paper for young people in the Sunday Schools 
Stories should run between 2500 and 3000 words 
in length, and serials of not more than eight chap- 
ters, should have installments of the same length. 
Stories should be for either boys or girls, or for 
both. Adventure stories are desired, but not for 
mere adventure; courage should be linked with 
loyalty, purpose, and high ideals of service. They 
should deal with young people’s problems, experi- 
ences and aspirations; with home life, business, 
school, college, vacation, and Christian service 
Stories must be clean, wholesome and _ inspiring, 
teaching and illuminating Christian ideals by 
throwing light upon right and duty. Authoritative 
articles should be of interest to young people and 
should not be more than 1000 words in length. 
Where possible, photographs are desired. Manv- 
scripts are paid for on fifteenth of month follow- 
ing acceptance.” 





Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass. D. E. Bushnell, Editor. Issued monthly; 
l5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want stories not 
over 1500 words in length, instructive articles 
written in story form, and novelties to cut out, but 
our special need is for good, wholesome humor 
and pictures of the cartoon type adapted to chil- 


Buddy Book, 93 


dren. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
month, and rate of payment varies.” 

John Martin’s Book, 33 West 49th St., New 
York City. Editor, John Mz artin. Issued monthly; 
1c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Stories of real life 
interesting to children, informative material, his- 


tory and nature stories, Bible stories, myths, fables, 
retold classics, and biographies, are wanted. Also 
fairly concise articles on things to do and to make 
and on tricks and puzzles. We are overstocked in 
practically every line except ‘occasional’ material. 
Articles and stories for such timely use should be 
submitted six months in advance of date of issue. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks. 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 0! 
one cent a word.” 


Treasuries), 
Witherspoon 


King’s 
$2] 


Pioneer (formerly 
Christian Education, 


The 
Board of 
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Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. “This is a paper for 
boys from nine to fourteen years of age. Manu- 
scripts should be aimed to interest the middle years 
of this group. We use stories between 2200 and 
2500 words in length, and serials of not over eight 
chapters in installments of the same _ length. 
Stories must be clean, wholesome and interesting, 
and should be instructive and teach Christian 
ideals of conduct, but must not be preachy. Au- 
thoritative general articles oi interest to boys are 
desired, not over 8U00 words in length. They may 
deal with history, biography, nature, science and 
general information. Photographs may be used to 
illustrate articles. Payment is made on 15th of 
month following acceptance.” 


Queens’ Gardens, Board of Christian Education, 
1 W itherspoon B dg . Philadelphia, Pa. “Queens’ 
paper tor girls from nine ‘to four- 
This paper uses stories from 2200 to 2500 
of interest to girls (may include boy 
characters). Serials should have installments of 
the same length as the short stories, but should 
run not more than eight chapters. Stories must be 
clan and character building, illustrating high 
Christian ideals of ‘conduct, and inspiring to true 


Gardens is a 
teen. 
words long, 


Christian living, but the moral should not be 
tacked on or explained; the story itself should 
lead the reader to come rightly to her own con- 
clusions concerning right and duty. General ar- 
ticles from 500 to 800 words are used. Good illus- 
trative photographs are desired. Short inspira- 
tional articles dealing with girl life will find a 


welcome. Manuscripts are paid for on fifteenth 
of month following acceptance.” 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Get the Modern Slant 
in Story Writing 


The art of short-story writing is changing, 
to meet changing tastes and conditions. 
Get the modern angle—Dr. Richard Bur- 
ton’s course will give it to you. It’s a 
most careful individual service that will 
give you the personal help you need. Send today for 
Free Book and Profit Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
508 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dr. Burton 











AUTHORS TAKE NOTICE 


Neat and accurate typing. Prompt and 
efficient service. Special rates for trial 
orders. 


FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 








THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


So did a story we typed catch the editorial eye, bringing author 
$540. Our rate 10c per typewritten page. prose or poetry, one 
carbon copy; minor errors corrected, two markets suggested. 10 % 
discount on ‘booklength. Please send postage. If honest, constructive 
CRITICISM is desired, add 25c per 1,000 words prose. 2c line 
poetry, to above price. Criticism without typing. double this rate. 
Telephone 6—6095. 


THE TYPERIE 


702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 

















Mention WRITERS DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers :: 
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for $500; 
sent a check for $200 ; 
250 for in October 
AFFAIRS, WEIRD 


pay $ 
LOVE 
lesser amounts. 
the month, and the story from LIBERTY, 
written under my direction. 


writer, to the best market in the 
notes, 


country. 


of art, but too long.” 
helped him with the revision. 


too, was the author’s first sale. 
professional collaboration. 
she agreed. And her first story sold. 


If you want to know of my methods, 
booklet which will be sent free upon request. 





URING June my students sold to nine magazines. 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION took another 
PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY accepted a story they will 
; WEST bought a cowboy story for $170; 
TALES and WORLD TRAVEL ER bought manuscripts for 
In addition, POPULAR had a student’s story in three of its four issues during 
discussed in this issue of Writer's DiGcEest, was 


The story sold to Piciorial was a young author’s first sale. 
The idea of the story I discovered in some crude 
sent upon request, about his experiences and the types of people he knew. 
plot the story and criticised several drafts of it before I tried it out. 
beginner that he could not shorten his own story—and the editorial comments were 
We put the story aside until he should have more training; then I 
It sold on its first trip. 

At the other extreme, a student’s story sold for a cent a word to LOVE AFFAIRS. 
In May she completed an elementary course with me and began 
Her writing lacked the polish necessary for the bigger magazines. 
| suggested that she pay her way while she studied by writing for the cheaper publications; 
She has just completed a second, which I am sending 
out today—and I’ll bet anyone a fall hat that it sells, too. 

write 


for 


Students’ Stories Sold for $1600 in One Month 


PICTORIAL REVIEW took a story 
for $300; McCALL’S 


CABARET STORIES. 


It jumped him, an unknown 


I helped him 
The author was such a 
“A work 


This, 


“How I Work With Writers,” a little 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


342 Madison Avenue 





New York City 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


When f received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 
publishers: 





“Delta Justice”....... {Fev etwews ee Young’s Magazine 
WEE sa ccanoenesenegeeses eer Breezy Stories 
“What's Wrong With Aviation?”............ Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel).......+-+e. ....-Dorrance & Co, 
» re Action Stories 
“Spurred by Jealousy” Blade & Ledger 
GE SI PONE oi. ns0-06 60:9.0,00.06 second Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience............-+: True Story 
“PIR GRO SUMUGS  vc..csevec0cse 00 Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P”..........Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a Jast resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision. 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
CRITICISM—REVISION—SALES 
Former Magazine Editor—Lilerary Agent Since 1918 


306-310 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 











Author and Critic Offers 
PRACTICAL SERVICE TO WRITERS 


Each client receives competent editorial assistance 
according to individual need. Highest recommendations. 
Submit MSS, with return postage, to 

P. O. Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 











$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 


Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, scenarios. features, photo- 
graphs, illustrative art work, and volumes of poetry. 
(Typing Service) 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director. 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 


















——-TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


jy. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 














Writer's Digest 


THE ACCEPTABLE CHARACTER 
(Continued from page 18) 
action story should have nothing the matter 
with him. Of course, the second objection 
—reminding readers of what they are trying 
to forget—did not apply in this case, for 
haemophilia is so rare that practically no- 
body knows anything about it, and nobody 
fears it. Most doctors go through a lifetime 
of practice without having a case. 

You may have a homespun hero, a man 
racy of the soil; but take care you don't 
make him coarse or vulgar in your efforts to 
characterize him sharply. It is too often 
done. Many heroes and heroines are weak 
in their manners and in their ideas of the 
fitness of things. [ven the reader who ts 
pretty vulgar himself doesn’t like a vulgar 
lead in a story—a fact which the confes- 
sionals and the sex magazines have proved 
to their satisfaction, after considerable ex- 
perimentation. 

Avoid any weak characteristics in hero or 
heroine, even though the particular weakness 
may seem to give story value, as in the case 
of the haemophiliac. And weakness, remem- 
ber, has many sides. It may be bodily, men- 
tal, moral, spiritual, or it may be merely a 
matter of good taste and good manners. 
Anybody can see that it is foolish to make 
the hero of a melodramatic photoplay a 
weakling, unable to cope with the villain at 
the climax, so that the poor girl has to be 
dragged from the foul creature’s clutches by 
a minor character. It may be unusual and 
“different,” but it is certainly very unaccept- 
able to movie fans who want to think how 
heroically they would act if they stood in the 
hero’s shoes. But it is not always so easy 
for a writer to see the folly of making his 
leads think, speak, and act as no decent, 
high-minded, well-bred folks in their posi- 
tion would. 

This is particularly the case with the ultra- 
modern, ultra-sophisticated story of flaming 
youth—one of the commonest of the rejected 
stories, in spite of its supposed great popu- 
larity. The heroine is painted as a fine girl, 
a gentlewoman in the essential meaning of 
the word as well as in station; and then, for 
the sake of “different’’ characterization and 
plot effects, she is made to talk and act in 
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a way that would disgrace any child of the 


gutter. This kind of thing means a rejec- 
tion slip every time. Don’t let your leads be 
silly, stupid, crooked, or weak just because 
heroes and heroines aren’t usually that way 
in stories. 

The experience of the ages has some 
value. Thousands of years ago, when stories 
were told instead of written, the story-teller 


He 


had never heard of an inferiority complex, 


found out what his audience wanted. 
but he gratified one every day. Looking in- 
to the eager, shining eyes of the girls in the 
circle grouped around him, did he tell them 
that the beggar maid was ugly, and that she 
married a beggar man? Not unless he had 
a crazy passion for realism, and didn’t want 
He 


told them the beggar maid was lovely, and 


to see any coins dropped in his bowl. 


married a prince, and he didn’t hesitate to 
suggest that any of the pretty girls who now 
delighted his eyes might reasonably hope to 
do the same thing. 
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AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE 
But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- 
cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, 
| | Revision and Criticism of Mss. 

FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MISS ETHEL LAROS 
5473 Kincaid St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I Know How 


4 years with an editor; 2 with an author. 
50c a thousand words. 1 carbon included. 

















Manuscripts Typed Accurately and Reasonably 


typed to conform with publication 
requirements at $40c per 1,000 words with carbon 
copy. Manuscripts of 4,000 words or more, 30c a 
| thousand words with carbon copy. Poems, songs, lc per 
} line. Good paper. Manuscripts proof read. 

| 

| 

| 


| Manuscripts correctly 


RITA MARKUS 


General Delivery, DULUTH, MINN. 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, 
671 pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 














The “RIGHT” Word 


necessary to 
dictionary. 
no writer wiil be, once he or she has used it. 
tionary f 
thesaurus supplies the word for 
endless shades of meaning, often so difficult of expression 
without this reference. 


clear.”” We stop. 
we want to 
word 
expressive, 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, 
palpable, 
shaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistak- 
able, i f i 5 
what 
when you have this valuable book. 
name 
order to 


22 E. 12th St. 








How often have you puzzled over that 
“right” word, finally accepting one 
“that will do?” 


that elusive word or phrase. 


Let Roget's supply 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases is more 
effective style and description than even a 
No writer should be without its valuable help 
The dic- 
known word; the 
meaning—for all the 


supplies the meaning of a 


the 


Suppose that in our story we write. ‘‘His meaning was 
The word ‘‘clear” is not just the word 
We open our Thesaurus and turn to the 
There we find “intelligible, lucid, explicit, 
distinct, precise, definite, well 


use. 
“clear.” 

significant, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, un- 
legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.’’ See 
a field of expression you have at your command, 
Send for it today. Mail 
and $2.50 currency, check or money 


and address 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
































































“The Periodical of Culture” 


THE AESTHETE 


Magazine 


HENRY FRANCIS PARKS, Editor 


Every Writer on Cultural Subjects Should 
Be a Subscriber. 


$2.00 per year; 22 cents per copy, postpaid 


The AESTHETE, Inc. 


Room 1617, 32 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, IIl. 














DE LUXE SERVICE 


Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 


Constructive criticism; revision. Marketing and 


Mailing Service. Quality typing at low rates. 
P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 














All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 








Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 36 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every plot. 














Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 








If you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpected situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “‘sur- 
prise,” this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
ations. No matter what your story may be— 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, detective, mystery—here is a book 
showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 














Send, today, to 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 53) 

The Sunbeam, Board of Christian Education, 
121 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. “The 
Sunbeam is a four-page paper for primary children, 
It uses jingles, stories of child life, animal, nature, 
and missionary stories. Fairy tales are not de- 
sired. Sunbeam stories should be from 300 to 500 
words in length, and should be distinctively char- 
acter-building, aimed to illustrate and encourage 
right feelings, desires and conduct in little chil- 
dren. Manuscripts are paid for on the fifteenth 
of month following acceptance. 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., is 
a monthly magazine for boys and girls. “We want 
poems and_ stories of optimistic, constructive 
trend—stories that inspire kindliness, industry, and 
obedience. Short stories should range from 400) 
to 1200 words; serials approximately 6000 words. 
Slang, dialect and baby talk are taboo. Payment 
is made on. acceptance, about twenty-five cents a 
line for verse and not less than one-half cent a 
word for prose.” 

Youth, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo.,is a monthly 
periodical for young people of high school age. 
“It wants material dealing with the problems of 
youth and their solution, from a standpoint that 
conforms to the Christ teachings. Fiction, ar- 
ticles, biographical sketches, and personal rem- 
iniscences are needed. Short stories should contain 
from 1500 to 3500 words; serials from 10,000 te 
20,000 words; articles and sketches from 500 to 
1590 words, and verse from four to sixteen lines. 
Payment is made on acceptance, at about one 
cent a word for prose, and twenty-five cents a 
line for verse.” 


Youth’s World, 1701-03 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, Owen C. Brown. Issued 
monthly in weekly parts; 5c a copy; 6U0c a year. 
“We can use anything of interest to active, 
healthy-minded boys. Serial stories four to eight 
chapters of 2500 words; short stories from 15) 
to 2500 words, and general articles not more than 
1000 words in length. Also photographs, brief 
fillers of interesting facts, 50 to 100 words, edi- 
torial articles of 500 words or less, and handicraft 
articles with working drawings. Manuscripts are 
reported on within two weeks, except during va- 
cation period, and payment is made on acceptance.” 


Labor and Trades Union Journals 

The Craftsman, 420 Federal Trust, Lincoln, Neb. 
Editor, Dale R. Van Horn. “This is a magazine 
for home shop workers and those who like to 
work with tools, which will start publication with 
the October issue. Feature and filler articles tell- 
ing how to do and make things for the home and 
allied subjects, together with photos and drawings, 
are wanted. Payment will be made before pub- 
lication.” 


The Garment Saleswoman, 416 Auditorium Ga- 
rage Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Editor, Fred Clayton 
Butler. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 

“We are interested in informative articles on sell- 
ing, stories of successful merchants and salespeople, 
and a few articles on display occasionally about 
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300 to 1000 words in length. Photographs are ac- Th W hd 9 S ° B 
cepted with articles. Manuscripts are reported on e riter $ ervice ureau 
ation promptly, and payment is made on publication, at FRANKLIN, OHIO 
conve? the rate of one-half cent a word.’ , 7 Soe ’ 
oe (*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
: ae! SEVE, editors) offers competent editorial 
Literary Publications assistance in the criticism, revision and mar- 
vee New York Herald Tribune, 225 W. 40th keting of manuscripts. Circular explaining 


New York City, wants no upsolicited material methods and charges sent on request. Book 
MSS. a specialty, correctly typed and prepared 











a poems. cha i X 0 - . 
nia ‘ ? for publication. Correspondence invited. 
ry Brief Stories, 793 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. I : 
eenth Editor, Wm. F. Kofoed; Associate Editor, Nor- Also Text-Books for Writers: 
ey “arsa ~ le are wesine , aj r et ~ 
ma Bright Carson. We are using only air, war Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
and Western Stories—straight action stuff with manship (Dimick) 
0., 1S authentic background, snappy plots and sure-fire 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts (Reeve). 
want dramatic movement. Also short stories, about Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 
ictive 5000 words; novelettes of 10,000 words, and The Writer’s Book 
» and novels not over 20,000 words. Stories desired need Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)...... 
» 400 not be brief in point of number of words, but must Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst)... 
‘ords, be condensed action, carrying out the thought of 36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 
ment the greatest possible amount of dramatic intensity Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) 
nts a in the least possible number of words, and these Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) i 
nt a words, in short, full of punch sentences. We do How to Write a Short Story (Quirk).... 
not solicit stories of a general character, stories The Way Into Print 
with a woman interest, or verse. Will not be Catal 30 oth 
athly responsible for return of manuscripts not accom- a others 
age panied by self-addressed, stamped envelope. Manu- Also, THE Writers’ BULLETIN, a compact Mag- 
“a sripts are reported on within two weeks, and azine of Information, designed to “Show, the 
that payment is made within a week after acceptance, Road” for Writers. $1.50 per year. 15c single 
ar at the rate of one to two cents a word for short copy. 
rem- stories, and one cent a word for novels, except (*Founder of The Editor and 
itain by special arrangement. WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
) to ee ; ie: oe ; Box 645 Franklin, Ohio 
0 to Cupid’s Diary, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York : ¢ 
snes City. Editor, Margaret Sheridan. Issued semi- | — 
one monthly ; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in- ~ WRITERS—-AUTHORS 
é terested in short stories from 5000 to 9000 words; ? ows ed eg 38 : Lie - 
ts a as ; . Manuscript typing: Prompt, neat and accurate service. 
novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words, and serials : E SY a : 
, : oe A . ° ° Reasonable rates. Carbon copy, spelling and other cor- 
from 50,000 to 75,000 words. Stories of romance, eae a aes ee : Be 
rections made. Write for rates and other information 
lel adventure, mystery—love stories always—told from Pee 
idel- . a 
a girl’s point of view, third person, no sex com- 
sued plications, some melodrama, and a great deal of MRS. NICHOLAS L. SCHAEFFER 
an color and glamor, are always wanted. We also Box 111, Blandon, Pa. 
wht can use some lyric verse—simple and romantic. = = 
50) Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate By H Al Phill; 
‘han of one to three cents a word.” y Henry Albert Phillips 
yrief wilt . This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
fe ee powers Bigg Facag be — out. — a Wr a tal 
-ail- Tho mo > OTS Tac - > assembD Ling ng. anc using plot materia: wit a complete index 
: The Home Magazine, Box 913, Nashville, Tenn., sree cabincin in UeCinalts a eAUEAE eATW: Chtae tenerenee 


has changed its address to 409 25th Avenue, So.. Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 
Nashville, Tenn. J. J. Mullowney is editor. “We WRITER’S DIGEST 

use short articles telling how to make money at 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
home, poems and short stories.” —_—_—-—- ~ = 


PERSONALITY TYPING! 











The Jewish Tribune, 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Editor, David N. Mosessohn. Issued A sympathetic, distinctive typing service which puts 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We desire the punch of personality into the presentation of your 
: ola : et rn — 2000 manuscripts. Editors are human, and the manuscript 
interviews with prominent Jews, of about 2000 which arrests attention by its faultless appearance has 


to 2500 words, and articles with a Jewish slant. the greater chance of acceptance. 50c per 1000 words 
Photographs are accepted to illustrate articles. —return postage paid. ones 
We als 2 try seri 2 PERFECT TYPING S 

e also use poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 4000 Ellis Ave. Paice Witente 


(Continued on page 60) 











$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


Not a school—no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
stories as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 
Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 3917) 
508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., YWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








































RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced. Typewritten 
vy. 





Manuscript, With s, Unless We Sell It : mu Compare 
Our Plan With All Others. Ask For Your Copy of “Selling 


Your Story. 
THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 
Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
995 East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio. 








WRITERS! 


l.et a successful author prepare your MSS. accord 





ing to editorial requirements. Fifty cents per thou 
sand words ; poems two cents per line. Minor correc- 
tions and one carbon copy Special ter 
thousand words. A trial will convi the 
superiority of my work 

MARY GRAY 
BR: R.. 2; Box 15, Jeffersonville, Ind. 





POEMS WANTED 


I want poetry of exceptional merit to complete an 












anthology of or 1al verse Any subject may be used 
provided the thought is lofty or inspirationa Poems 
must not exceed 100 ge A reading fee of twenty-five 
cents is charged, which includes revision, if necessary. 
Enclose stamped Pato ype. Free verse not wanted. 








GARRETT A. OSBORN, Warsaw, Ind. 





















































COLLABORATION 
Until further notice a modern fiction writer 
will collaborate with a few more earnest 
writers for $1 a thousand words. I will help 
you to write with the finish that makes stories 
sell. Applicants must have a fair education, 
some experience and aspiration. James Nep- 
thali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Do You Know What 
You Are Up Against? 


Have you a clean conception of 
the writer’s relationship to his 
work? Are your manuscripts 
mere typed paper, or live, inter- 
esting messages ? 


How to eames Manuscripts 


By EMMA GARY WALLACE 





This book is not a discussion of the tech- 
nical form of a manuscript—it is a volume of 


timely and helpful information, valuable to 
every writer. gone ly, it opens the be- 
ginners’ eyes to the breadth of the field he is 
entering. To read this book is to acquire, in 


a short time, the professional viewpoint and 
the professional touch, and to carry them into 
your work to great advantage. 

It begins with a chapter on Professionalism 
versus Commercialism. Then it takes = Wise 
Direction of Effort; the Importance Time- 
liness; Clearness and Origin ality, fs many 
other subjects of interest to the writer. 

Attractively finished in cloth, it costs but 
$1, postpaid. Send for your copy today. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 




























Writer's Digest 


SPECIAL-DAY STUFF 


(Continued on page 56) 


Below I add a list of markets where 
have placed special day stuff: 


The Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 8-14 years, 


lic 
soy Life, 9th Be Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
13-18 years, 3c 

Boys’ Comrade, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo., 


14-18, lac 

Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., 10 years down, lc to Ic 

Child’s Gem, 161 Eighth Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., 4-6, 2c to $2 a poem 

Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
fine market and excellent pay, 16 years up 

Girl’s Circle, same address and same age and 
pay as Boys’ Comrade 

Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
13-16, $10 to $15 a story 

Haversack, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
10-17 years, $15 a story 

Junior Life, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
8-12, $8 to $15 a story 

Junior World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

9-12, S10 a story 

Kind Words, Nashville, Tenn., 15 to 20, $4 
a story 

Lutheran Young Folks, 1228 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia, $12 a story 

Onward, Richmond, Va., Mc 

Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, 18 years up, $15 a story 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, high school age, $10 a story 





THE AUTHORS AND PUBLISH. 
ERS GUILD OF AMERICA 


. = 3 ; iia 
(Continued Jrom page dd) 


For eleven years he was editor of the 
Everett (Mass.) Herald and during’ this 
time he also did editorial writing for papers 
at Lowell, Mass., and Camden, N. J. 

At present, Mr. Willard is specializing in 
welfare articles. His “Psychopathic Ia 
grancy” is scheduled to appear in Welfare 
Magasine, the official organ of the Illinois 
State Department of Public Welfare, and 
the same magazine has accepted his “The 
Menace of the Romany Trail.” In addition 
to these writings. he furnishes daily and 
weekly features to many newspapers. 

While in Mexico in 1916 Mr. Willard 
was correspondent for several papers, and 
later in Ireland in 1923 he wrote a series of 
articles on the Irish situation for Camden 
(N. J.) Post-Telegram, Springfield ( Mass.) 
Union, and many other papers. 

He is now intent on writing a book, “I’sy- 
chopathic Vagraney.”’ 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 0) 


That name should mean everything to the 


writer as a warning. .\ system and a prop- 
erly guided ambition will make the writer 
, but his vocation is such that these 
easy to overlook. 


vo far; 
important requisites are 


The clerk in the office must follow a cer- 


tain definite procedure, as must men in 
other walks of life. But the writer, being 
his own boss to a very large extent, works 


as he chooses. Hence, unless he is careful 
to follow a well-thought-out plan and_ to 
keep everlastingly at it, always with a clearly 
defined and worthy goal before him, he is 
in danger of falling into the “derelict” class. 

The negative side of this picture has been 
pictured first, to impress the vast importance 
of its warning. The other side, however, 
is sufficient to speak for itself. [very one 
knows that there are few callings so inde- 
pendent and as lucrative as writing. In no 
other calling are the opportunities so un- 
hounded, so inspiring to the man or woman 
who believes his or her profession as a 
positive force for bettering conditions gen- 
erally. 

It remains for each writer to make the 
her opportunity by keeping 
in mind the real dignity and importance of 


hewing to the uner- 


most of his o1 
lis work and by line 
ringly. 
[! HAS fallen to my lot to hire and tire 

alot of writers, and, of all of them, those 
who the who 
| should 


made good ones 


“What if 


have 
didn’t ask, 


are 


fail? 


YESSIREE, it always helps in selling a 
manuscript to to the editor with 
soiled pages, torn corners and pencilled notes 
hetween the lines. The editor likes it. That's 
why many make a of 
Writing. 


send it 


authors success 


sO 











TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 











121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 

WE sell short stories, books, plays, photoplays and 
feature articles on a strictly 10% commission 

basis, payable after sale, plus postage. Positively no 

other expense. No typing—no criticism—no revision 

no rewriting—no texts no courses—no memberships 


no reading fee—no schemes. Submit work direct. 
NORDSTROM & NORDSTROM 
1040 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


We maintain New York and London representatives. 





WE SMOOTH YOUR WAY 


Many rough spots in the road to the editor’s desk are 
eliminated by our author's service. Typing fee of 50c 
per 1000 words includes careful correction of your 
manuscript, carbon copy and market suggestions. All 
we as is a trial. 


PRIEST & PRIEST 
36 New Dwight St., Springfield, Mass. 


Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 


JACK PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 

















puns, 





Official Publication of Writers’ Protective League 

Gives facts about fraudulent and incompetent services 

offered to writers. Investigate. Be safe; not sorry. 

Join the League, or send 50c for last two copies. 
Address: 

PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, Inc. 

Columbus, Ohio 





WRITERS’ 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg., 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











- MUSIC COMPOSERS 


Offer your collaboration services to songwriters 


by advertising in 


WRITER’S DIGEST 











MAGAZINE FICTION SOLD 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted. 


I handle the entire output of professionals as well as develop new 
If you desire conscientious editorial assistance and a candid opinion of your work, 
EDITING, MANUSCRIPT 
AUGUST LENNIGER, Author’s Agent 


EXPERT CRITICISM, 


155 East 42nd Street, 


writers whose work shows promise. 
send for circular. 
SERVICE. 


TYPING AND SALES 


New York, N. Y. 





























































<} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 







quicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
shorthand invented by writer. Quickly 
learned; immediately useful. Book 
complete $2, postpaid. Folder? 


SS] Cornel Jp iddertof 75 Sey i 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for my SALES SERVICE. Terms, moderate. NO 
CHARGE for Reading. Enclose return postage, please. 
Auxiliary services: Editing, typing, criticism, 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 


Manuscript Broker, 


revision, 


Tiffin, Ohio 








Make Good Money Writing Confession Stories 
Editors pay from le to 3c per word for CONFES- 
SION STORIES—THE MARKET IS NEVER 
OVERCROWDED. Send 50c in coin for a won- 
derful little book that tells you HOW TO WRITE 
A MODERN CONFESSION STORY. Postpaid. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU 
Box 10, Station “‘R,”’ New York City 





Hollywood Revision and 
Publishing Co. 


Revises, types, markets novels and_ stories 
reasonably Experts. Photoplay copyright 
service. Booklet free. 


219 Ries Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











M. H., of California, a subscriber 
to Writer’s Digest, writes that he 
has just sold a long narrative poem 
to be published in book form. 


Beside opportunities like this to make a consider- 
able sum on the sale of a long poem, there is a 
tremendous market for short verses. With proper 
tremendous market for short verse. With proper 
made in this field. 


The Art of 
Versification 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The most complete and practical book written on 
the principles of poetry and composition of all 
verse forms. Studying this book will lead you to 
complete mastery of the art, from the elements of 
meter and rhyme to the most intricate and highly 
marketable forms of verse. If you want to be able 
to understand “the language of poetry,” if you 
want to add this very profitable form of writing to 
your accomplishments, send today for a copy of 
this book and begin to study it at once. 


Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt top; 
311 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET ~ 
(Continued from page 57) azine 
within three weeks, and payment is made after —, 
publication, at the rate of one-half to three. the 
tourths cent a word.” este 
The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St, New York jy ™© 
Issued weekly; lic a copy; $0.00 a year. “We a wol 
desire short prose, satirical or humorous; longer r 
prose; historical, color or factural material; verse J. . 
and light poetry and fillers. Manuscripts are re- te 
ported on within a few days, and payment is made , 
on acceptance. Rates vary.” a 
Strength Magazine, 2741 N. Palethorp St, be 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, D. G. Redmond. “We = 
use physical culture articles, diet articles, sports — 
articles, or any articles pertaining to health. We i 
also use photographs. Manuscripts are paid for xpath 
on publication.” — 
» Pats? = ae an The 
The Virginia Quarterly Review, The Lawn, pee 
University, Va. Editor, James Southall Wilson. es 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Es i y 
says of 3500 to 8000 words on current, literary, gp 
biographical, scientific, artistic, political, histerical . 
or general topics are wanted. All essays must be ha 7 : 
of an entertaining but significant character. We a & 
also use some poetry of literary excellence. Manv- | lg 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is cog 
made on publication, at the rate of $5.00 a page, eaty 
and 50 cents a line for poetry.” ae 
: a ges ed i ‘ length. 
World Traveler Magazine, 247 Park Ave., New acai 
York City. Editor, Chas. Norcross. Issued “a8 a 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in- <i ' 
terested in light travel stories, average lengtl a 
about 2500 words. Manuscripts are reported on within 
within two to three weeks, and payment is made of ate 
on publication—S25.00 to $50.00 an article.” : 
The 
Poetry Markets I Fo 
The Plaincr, 768 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, oi 
Mo. Editor, H. E. Foreman. Issued monthly; § 0:01. 
5c a copy; 2oc a year. “Beginning with the Oc- fa nig 
tober number we will publish two or three poems sail 
They must be clear and preferably under fitteen the het 
lines. We are well supplied on humorous ma- long 
terial; our jokes must be whimsical—no ‘gags ond on 
We use no fiction and no photographs. Manv- setted « 
scripts are reported on within three weeks and meeedi 
payment is made on acceptance; 50c for jokes 
and 10c a line and up for poetry. A stamped, seli- The 
addressed envelope must accompany all manu- North 
scripts.” Charles 
a Copy ; 
Religious Publications verse, d 
The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St. New?” 0 
York City. Editor, Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. fF Sores 
“Ours is a general literature and science publica- and wit 
tion, and we are in the market for articles—travel § °" metl 
literary, art, science, comment of 2500 to 4olW Ages 
words: essays of 2500 to 4500 words; short stories se oe 
of 2500 to 4500 words, and poems. We also use oetry 
n we ¢ 2 ie “ee a > ¥ a st cal reported 
reviews of works sent out by our Book Review Aisi 
Department. Manuscripts are reported on fm *cePtar 
promptly, and payment is made on publication.” Unity 





ah ogee : age ' * monthly 
Christian Business, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, M : 
Issued monthly. “Our publication is designed t 
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ned tl 


show that application of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ will solve all business problems. This mag- 
azine especially wants accounts of the actual ex- 
periences ot persons who have successfully applied 
the Jesus Christ teachings in business. Methods 
of application should be given in detail. Articles 
should contain 1000 to 1200 words. Payment is 
made on acceptance, at the rate of one-hali cent 
a word or more. No verse is needed.” 





The Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. 
St. Boston, Mass. Editor, Robert P. Anderson. 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want short stories about 3000 words in length, ro- 
mance and adventure; serials from eighteen to 
twenty-six chapters of about 4000 words each; a 
limited amount of general articles, and a few illus- 
trated articles. We do not use poetry. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made on acceptance, at the rate of one-half cent 
a word.” 


Lookout, Eighth, Ninth and Cutter Sts., 


The 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, Guy Leavitt. Issued 
weekly. “Most of our articles dealing with topics 


related to Christian education are written by reg- 
ular contributors. We are glad to consider ar- 
tices of this nature written by any one who has 
had experience in Sunday School or Christian En- 
deavor work. Practical articles on methods and 
plans are desired. Manuscripts of 1200 words or 
best suited to our needs. We also use 
stories of not more than eighteen install- 
each installment not over 1500 words in 
and short stories of 1200 words. We want 
but do not want the kind which 
moral. Photographs are 


less are 
serial 
ments, 
length, 
good, clean fiction, 


too obviously stresses a 


accepted as illustrations of articles. Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days, and we pay 
within two months after acceptance, at the rate 
of one-half cent a word.” 

The Presbyterian Advance, Presbyterian Bldg., 
Ii) Fourth Ave., No., Nashville, Tenn. Editor, 
Rev. James FE. Clarke, D.D.. LL.D. Issued 


weekly ; Sc a copy; $2.50 a year. “This is a re- 
ligious weekly, and we are in the market for sto- 
ries from 800 to 1500 words tor our Home De- 
partment; articles not over 2000 words, the shorter 
the better, and poetry from two to five stanzas 
long. Our special need is for reports of mission 
and church work activities. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks, and payment is made 
according to value.” 

The Sunday School Times, Heid Bldg., 327 
North Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. Issued weekly; 5c 
acopy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested in short 
verse, distinctly spiritual ; stories for children from 
00 to 700 words in length; adult ‘home reading’ 
stories of 2000 words or less, wholesome, natural 
and with a distinctly religious tone; brief articles 
on methods of work in church or Sunday School 
or Bible-study—plans that have been tried and 
have succeeded. We have no need for photographs. 
Poetry is accepted occasionally. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly, and payment is made on 
acceptance.” 


Mo. “This is a 


Unity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
We 


monthly magazine of Christian metaphysics. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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A Copy of Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works 


FREE 


with every year’s subscription to FIRST 
STORIES at our regular rate $1.50. 


Never Before an Offer of this Kind! 


A BEAUTIFUL 
NEW EDITION 


flexible textile 
with gold 
red 


934 x8%x1"4 inches; 
binding ; 


1173 pages; 


Size 
leather embossed design 


inlay effect; round corners; 


edges. 
Send $1.50 Now and Receive 


“First Stories’ for One Year 
Plus “Shakespeare Complete” 


FIRST STORIES 


1839 JEFFERSON AVENUE, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Send stamp for 


BOX 2, 


sample copy of magazine. 




















































Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114—127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS 


and accurately for 75c per thousand words, 
Errors in 





Typed neatly 


carbon copy included. spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, and paragraphing corrected, $1.50 per 
thousand words, carbon copy included. Poetry, fe a 
line. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also general typing done. 


MARIE JOHNSON 
345 West Olney Road, Norfolk, Virginia 








“WE LEAD—OTHERS FOLLOW!” 


Our many satisfied clients tell us. But we're not going 
to “brag.”’ We'll let YOU find out the above for your- 
self. A TRIAL will convince. Expert,: prompt, cour- 
teous service at all times. Prose, 35c per 1000 words 
(typed). Carbon copy FREE. 

HAROLD GEORGE RAVEN 
Dept. 10, 10 Ross St., Pictou, N. S., Canada 
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LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 


Syndicate writers command the big 
money. Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” of syndicating 
your manuscripts from A to Z. 


How To 
wow 10 syxpcate | SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS MANUSCRIPTS 


By FEI 1 KOCH by 
FELIX J. KOCH 












 hagree magazine | 
section and | 
special columns of | 
our modern news-_ | 
papers offer an un- | 











| Clothbound; aS. —_,. 
| 188 pages. limited field to the 
Postpaid, $1.00 ambitious writer. 


Here the writer | 
who will take advantage of the oppor- | 
tunities that surround him daily can turn 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| This complete textbook, by a man who 
| makes his living by writing for magazine 
| sections, is a dependable guide for the | 
| beginner in this branch of writing. it Ff 
| discusses the subject thoroughly from 

| every standpoint, telling where to seek 
| material, how to prepare the article, how 
| to sell it, and many other valuable and 
| helpful points. 


efforts into real money now, be sure to 
send for this book. 





If you want to begin turning your 


Use This Coupon to Order | 


WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., | 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 


| 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- | 
E | 
for which I enclose $1. | 

| 


| 


| Bose tS Gugaewaers nein besawes .. eeerrart 
! 























BIG-PAYING MARKET 
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GETTING THE BREAKS 

(Continued from page #5) 
breaks.’” He may induce dance orchestras 
play it, for instance, to familiarize the publi 
with it. If he plans to do that, two things 
are desirable: the music should be in fox. 
trot time with good rhythm, and a com. 
petent arranger should be employed to mak 
the orchestrations. It is understood that the 
orchestrations will be printed in a_ profes. 
sional manner. 

In the effort to get dance orchestras 
play your song, however, do not make th 
mistake of giving orchestrations away indis- 
criminately. Today, orchestras usually buy 
their orchestrations from independent supply 
houses which handle the music of all pub- 
lishers. These houses are usually willing 
handle any one’s music on consignment. 

Of course, I know that an independent 
writer, publishing his own songs, will no 
have all the promotion machinery possesse 
by the big publisher. The more he knows 
about how the wheels of that machinern 
whirl, however, the better will be his chances 
for success. He can adapt his efforts to his 
means and proceed on a large or small scak 

For instance, a song writer in a middle 
western State gets out his own songs, place 
copies in the stores of his own and adjoining 
counties on consignment, and then sees tha 
the orchestras in the vicinity are suppliel 
with orchestrations. That’s about all he does 
he isn’t trying to conquer the world, vet ont 
or two of his songs have sold farily wel 
nationally. I suppose he tries to get the 
songs played or sung over the radio and, per 
haps, at local affairs other than dances. H 
has never, so far as I know, got one of his 
songs on the phonograph records but that 
may come some day. And some day he wil 
robably turn out a real hit. In the mear 
ime, he is more than breaking even on his 
music publishing. He is getting the “breaks 
for his songs because he is personally pr 
moting them. 
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NEVER MIND telling how much you havi 
done or are going to do. Use that energi 


in writing. You will get more out of it, ant 
people believe their eyes more quickly tha 
your boasting. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


want poems, fillers, and articles that treat of Chris- 
living. Poems should be short, and articles 
than 2500 words long. Payment is made 


tian) 
not more 


on acceptance, about twenty-five cents a line for 
yerse, and not less than one-half cent a word for 
prose.” 

Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., 
is devoted to teaching practical Christianity; the 
sort of Christianity that helps in everyday life. 
“It wants poems, fillers and articles. Poems 
should be short and articles not more than 1500 
words long. Payment is made on acceptance, 
about twenty-five cents a line for verse, and not 
less than one-half cent a word for prose.” 


Sports Magazines 


The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York City. 
Editor, Gerald Taylor White. “We want descrip- 
tions of new boats, together with photos, articles 
written by experienced yachtsmen on navigation, 
boat building, boat handling, equipment and kin- 
dred subjects. Because of the semi-technical na- 
ture of the magazine, there is no chance at all for 
the ordinary fiction story or for an article written 
by an author who has not had years of practical 
experience. Cruising stories, well illustrated and 
entertainingly written are always desired, but 
they are more acceptable when they give really 
valuable information on where to anchor, where 
to get supplies, etc. Articles may vary between 
30 and 3500 words, but as a rule 1000 words and 
some pictures are preferred. We do not use 
poetry. Manuscripts are reported on within five 
days, and payment is made on publication, at vary- 
ing rates but averaging about one cent a word. 


The Woman Athletic, 820 Tower Court, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, Edna I. Asmus. Issued month- 
ly; 35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We publish short 


stories up to 6000 words; serials up to 25,000 and 
30,000 words: articles of general interest, 1000 to 
2500 words, and personality sketches about women 
of note, 1000 to 2500 words. We have very little 
use for poetry. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks, and paid for on publication, at 
the rate of one-half to one cent a word.” 


Woinen’s and Household Periodicals 


Delineator, Butterick Bldg., 223 Spring St., New 
York. Editor, Oscar Graeve. Issued monthly ; 
l0c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are interested in 
short stories of unusual distinction, 5000 words 
in length, and verse of exceptional merit.  Ar- 
ticles and novels are usually bought by prearrange- 
ment. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance.” 


The Home Economist and The American Food 
Journal, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. Editor, 
Jessie A. Knox. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want material so written that 


the teacher of home economics can make use of it 
in her classroom. We pay on acceptance, accord- 
ing to merit.” 



















s 
“ 
THE WRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: ‘The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept, 92 

Springfield, Mass. 


$8.00 a year 











Hand made books printed for amateur poets. 


Pica size type. Particulars and samples free. 


Stamp appreciated. Address, 
LOUIS G. HUNTOON 


Plainfield, Vt. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed in acceptable form. 70c per 1000 words, 
with carbon. Spelling and punctuation correc- 
tions included. 
PEARL A. BROWN 


7254 Emerald Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








MRS. VIDA PAGE 
Authors’ Representative 
TROY, ALABAMA 


full information 
upon request. 


Rates and sent 








“AUTHORS: AND WRITERS” 
Your manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Prompt and efficient service. Reasonable rates. 
Write for information. 

MISS LOIS F. ROBERTS 
Rigby, P. O., No. 67, New Castle, Pa. 


Writers 


The editors of WRITER‘S 
DIGEST will consider manuscripts 
which deal with some phase of 
authorcraft or literature. Articles 
must be authoritative and free 
from vague generalities. Address 
all contributions to the editor. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 



































































































































Writer's Digest 





Every Short Story Writer 
Needs this Book! 

















Chapter Headings 


The chapter headings and subjects given 
below—only a part of those in the book— 
serve to show the wide scope of “How 
to Write Short Stories.” 

Construction of the Plot 

How to Choose Theme 

Importance of Developing a Pleas- 
ing Theme 

Common Business Sense in Meet- 
ing the Market 

Element of Suspense 

Characterization 

Using Acquaintances as Material 

The Editors 

Criticism 

Helps from Other Writers 

The Business of Writing 


Writer’s Digest 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 












Whether Just Starting or 
Rounding Out Your Training, 
Studying This Valuable Book 
Will Improve Your Work. 


How ToWrite 
Short Stories 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


The facts and fundamentals of suc- 
cessful short-story writing are com- 
pactly and completely included in this 
book, yet are stated in such a live, 
human manner that the reader hardly 
realizes he is assimilating valuable in- 
formation. But the facts are there, 
based on Miss Bridgart’s years of suc- 
cessful writing. She has sold many 
stories herself and out of this experi- 
ence she has drawn the most vital 
points of theme, technique and market- 
ing. These she presents in a clear, 
easily grasped manner. In addition she 
tells of the writer’s relationship to his 
work, his readers and the editor, a 
subject which few other books on 

writing touch. You will 

$ 1 finish reading this book with 

a broadened conception of 

postpaid; YOUT work and a new pur- 

146 pages POSe that will be reflected 
in increased sales. 


Clip and Mail This 
Coupon Today! 








i WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., | 
Cincinnati, O. 


| I enclose $1 (currency, stamps or money wy ' 


Send me a copy of “How to Write Short Stories, 


| at once. 

r | 
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| Authors—Free Criticism Service 
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Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives 
with his application a credit slip of $2 to apply against a constructive 


criticism of his original work by the Guild’s official 
this valuable criticism tke Guild affords authors aid and 


critic. 


Besides 
counsel in 


their writing through contacts with publisher, editor and writer members. 


O LONGER need you seek the uncertain ad- 


vice of friends in lieu of the creative criticism 


which is so difficult to obtain in 
Nor need you depend upon months-old, or per- 


haps unfounded, market 
tips. The “Authors and 
Publishers Guild of Amer 
ica” affords you authorita- 
tive aid and advice in your 
creative work, through 
contact with editors, pub- 
lishers and leading writers, 
growing numbers of whom 
are joining as fellow-mem- 
bers 


Why Organized 
The Guild was organized 
to assist writers new in 
their chosen field, as well 


the veteran, by pro- 
moting closer co-operation 
among publishers, editors 
and writers Its profes 
sional counsel and con 
structive literary advice 
will be of inestimable 
value to you in your 
ork, 


In addition to this valu- 
able professional counsel 
aid, the Guild main- 
a constructive criti- 
cism department for mem- 
bers, under the direction 





of a competent literary 
critic Upon joining the 
is furnished with a credit 


‘‘authors and Publishers 


1200 Jackson Street 


literary work. 








Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


1—Valuable contact with members, 
publishers, editors and successful 
writers. 

2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three 
probable market suggestions. 

3—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- 
ket Information,” mailed each mem- 
ber monthly, listing fresh market 
information, editorial tips, prize 
contests, nevvs, etc. 

4—National publicity on Guild activ- 
ities. 

5—Information Department, conducted 
exclusively for members. 

6—Special prices on books. 

7—Privilege of using the Guild official 
emblem on your personal sta- 
tionery. 

8—One-year subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, the Official Organ of the 
Guild. 








Guild, 
slip 
against criticism of original work. 


every member 
of $2 to apply fee is 
join now by 


moderate. 


1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
enclose with my application for membership in the Guild, my first year’s 
ititle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit slip for $2 to apply 


receive Writer's Digest for one year. 


. State 


(Kind of literary activity) 


a member without delay 
We 
using the application blank below. 


membership fee of $5, which is 


against 


Advance Market Tips 


Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 


kets by issuing, monthly, 

h : ’ 
an Advance Bulletin of 
Market Information on 
current magazine needs, 
selling tips, etc. These 
Bulletins will be mailed, 
fresh from the editors’ 


pens, to each member with- 
out charge. 

Current activities of 
Guild members will be pub 
lished in a special Guild 
Department in WRITER’S 
DIGEST, which has been 
selected as the Official 
Organ of the Guild. And, 
as a_ special concession 
to Guild members, 
WRITER’S DIGEST, for 
one year, will be included 
with every application for 
membership in the Guild! 


This, however, gives you 


but a partial idea of the 
Guild’s activities and the 
many advantages a mem 
bership in the Guild will 
give you. Every writer 
who is in earnest about 
his career should become 


The present membership 


urge interested writers to 


Guild of America’’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


criticism order I am 














Add this Master Dictionary 
book of Information 


and Han 


: 
ESS TERS 
CULELEE HERE 
ent GFFISE: 







J 









to Your Library 


Not only a complete, concise dictionary of 60,000 





words, but a reference book, full of valuable jn- 





formation that you will want to consult every day, 
Try 
Nivver, 


others are in Webster's College, Home and Office Dic- 





to find hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, bootlegger, 





in an ordinary dictionary. These and many 














ALL THESE 
THIS BOOK 


60,000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. 

1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms. 
Dictionary of New Words. 

Principles of Grammar. 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings. 
Key to Pronunciation. 

Key to Abbreviations. 

Christian Names of Men and Women. 
Nicknames of Famous Personages. 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose 
Declaration of Independence. 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings. 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 


Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations. 


Simple Interest Table. 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults. 
Height and Weight of Children. 
Deportation of Aliens. 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics. 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports. 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports. 
Great Ship Canals of the World. 
Largest Lakes in the United States. 
Longest Rivers in the World. 

Largest Islands in the World. 
Average Depths of Oceans and Seas. 
Areas of Ocean's and Seas. 

Heavy Weight Champions. 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems. 
Birth Stones and Birthdays. 
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